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TO-DAY. 


The quadrennial agitation of a general campaign opens 
with the midsummer season. It has already begun, 
indeed, with the contest for the Republican nomination. 
This phase will pass during the week to come, the deci- 
sion of the convention which meets at Minneapolis on 
Tuesday settling the question of who is to be the candi- 
date of one of the great parties. Two weeks will then 


Chicago; when battle will be joined. We have suflicient 
confidence in the good sense of the people, whether 
speaking through their delegates to one or the other of 
the great conventions, to believe that the choice of a 
candidate on each side will be worthy of the nation. 
With such a choice, the election becomesa test of prin- 
being excluded; and this is as it should be. The Ameri- 
can people do not elect u dictator once in four years; they 
elect a policy. 





A formal proposition is now made to the Legislature 
to do away with the State Fast Day, let the religious 
observance fall on Good Friday and establish a new 
spring holiday. This comes in the form of a memorial 
from the Essex County Congregational Club, with hearty 
endorsements by leading clergymen of all denominations 
and representatives of our colleges. Gov. Russell sends 
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Meetings of Societies. 


\MERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hal) of the 
wemy,10‘¢ Beacon Street. Wednesday, June 8. 


\PPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Wednesday, June 8, Institute of Technology, Regular Monthly 


Meeting. 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. Tuesday, June 14. 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. Institute of Technol- 
Wednesday, June 15. 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natural History 
ing, Boylston Street. 1 


BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. Tues- | 
June 14. 


‘ENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
i from 8 a. m. to6 p. m 

M ABs ACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. Horticultural | 
Iremont Street. Saturday, June 4; Rhododendron Show. | 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. Copley Square. Exhibition of Ex- 
nts in Restoring the Color of Greek Sculpture. Egypt Ex- 


‘tion Fund Exhibition of Column with Palm-leaf Capital from | 
is-el-Medinet. 


NEw ENGLAYD 


HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. No. 18 | 
nerset Street. We dnesday, June 22, 3 p- m. 


P New ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
of Technology. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. Maas. Institute of technology. 
WoOMEN'’s E 


B yl 


DUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 
ston Street. 


Mass. Institute no account of the sums expended by the states themn- 


» Pee ' sippi is yet untamed, and efforts in that direction are yet 


the memorial to the Legislature accompanied by a mes- 
sage in which, while he makes no definite recommenda- 
| tion, he allows his opinion to be plainly indicated. This 


The difficulties in the New England {Historic Geneal- 
ogical Society, as will be seen by our report of its last 
meeting, seem to be in a fair way of adjustment. It is 
earnestly desired that this result may be reached. The 
work which this Society performs in its chosen fleld is 
second in importance to that of no other of our histori- 
cal ‘organizations, and has a permanent public value. 
Students, scholars and the people of Massachusetts and 
New England generally have a substantial interest in the 
maintenance of this Society in strength and in harmoni- 
ous action, and the differences which have developed 
among its members within’ the past few months have 
caused wide-spread regret. The public character of the 
services of this Society ‘make it proper to express thus 
publicly an opinion .concerning its internal differences, 
and also to declare the public gratification at the pros- 
pect of approaching harmony. 





Information has been received that pressure is being 
brought upon the President to remove Captain Leroy 
Brown from the position of Indian agent at Pine Ridge, 
Dakota, to appoint a civilian, a cattleman, in his place. 
The Indian Rights Association protests against such a 
change, and every friend of Indian civilization will pray 
that the protest may avail. Capt. Brown was formerly 
associated with Gen. Armstrong in the educational work 
at Hampton and is a thoroughly competent man for the 
place to which he was assigned after the Sioux outbreak 
of a year ago. Had he been in control at the time, that 
bloody and desrere*” « air would have been avoided. 





' movement is the result of a crystallization of the senti- | 


ment which has been growing for many years in Massa- 
chusetts. It has been seen that the original purpose and 
character of Fast Day no longer existed in the popular 
recognition; and also that the continuance of the cus- 
tom interfered more and more with the obseryance of the 
great Church Fast of Christian tradition. It is evi- 
dent that the discontinuance of the State Fast will work 
no detriment to religion; and we suggest that to make 
Arbor Day a full holiday in its place will have some de- 
cided advantages. 





Lewis Morris Rutherford, whose death occurred at 
his home in New Jersey last week, will be remembered as 
one whose services in the advancement of astronomical 
research have been among the greatest of those rendered 
in this ‘generation. Forty years ago he gave up the 
practice of law to devote himself to scientific studies, 
with especial reference to stellar photography and spec- 
trum analysis. Probably no man has done more valuable 
and successful work in the measurement of photographic 
plates, or has thrown more light on the value of photo 
graphic positions. The interference gratings which he 
produced for use in spectrum analysis have secured re- 
markable results. In 1870 he made a ruling engine, with 
which be produced interference gratings on glass, that 
have only just been surpassed. Some of these contained 
more than 17,000 lines to the inch. Mr. Rutherford, as 
1863, prepared a classification of the stars according to 
their spectra, thus indicating the line on which astro- 
nomical science has made its latest advances. 





Within recent memory, spring floods at the west and 
south have never been so destructive as those of the pres- 
jent season, whose waters are just subsiding. Not only 
| has the upper Mississippi and Missouri region suffered 
by vast inundations, but in the lower valley of the great 
| river embankments have been borne away and plantations 
devastated. The problem of how to restrain the Missts- 
| sippi—a problem which has urged itself, unsolved, upon 
the country ever since the banks of the Father of Waters 
| were settled—is presented in @ yet more urgent form. 
| And the most that can be said in answer is that none of 
| the schemes yet undertaken will accomplish this result. 
| Within the past ten years, the Mississippi Commission has 
| expended $18,000,000, mainly upon the lower valley; and 
| this covers only the appropriations by Congress and takes 





selves upon the construction and maintenance of levees, 
of which there are now nearly 1200 miles. The Missis- 


If we did not have entire faith in the ability of the 
people of Chicago to cure the evil, the condition of the 
water supply of that city might well cause alarm in 
connection with the coning World’s Fair. As set forth 
by the Chicago press—which is not likely to exaggerate 
anything to the detriment of the city—the situation is 
very grave. The city pours its sewage into the Chicago 
River; the river flows, black and foul-smelling, into the 
lake; and from the lake is taken the water for use of 
the citizens. ‘The ‘crib’ from which the water is takcn 
was first placed two miles out from the shore; it has 
been removed toa distance of four miles, and yet the 
water which it receives does not escape contamination. 
Under certain conditions of wind, itis not impossible 
that the contents of the sewers of Chicago may be re- 
turned to the city through the pipes of the public water 
supply. The situation becomes simply intolerable for an 
exposition city, and undoubtedly it will not be tolerated. 
But there should be no delay in making the reform which 
is demanded. 


The summer concerts which Mr Ellis has established 
at Music Hall are a distinct benefaction to Boston and to 
all who visit Boston during the heated season. And 
although they are no longer a novelty, having been suc- 
cessfally maintained for several years, their opening for 
the present season deserves mention among the events 
of the day. By the means of these concerts, the enjoy- 
meut of high-class orchestral music is continued in 
Boston for the greater part of the year; the services of 
Mr. Otto Roth as concert-meister, Mr. T. Adamowski as 
conductor and the pick of the Boston Symphony players 
as orchestra rendering this in some sort an extension of 
the winter’s delights and privileges. 





The expedition in relief of Lieutenant Peary sails 
from New York to-day in charge of Prof. Heilprin of 
Philadelphia. It is gratifying to find that the obstacles 
inthe way of this expedition have been overcome and 
that the delay which would have interpred with, if not 
prevented, its success has been avoided. The expedition 
goes first to St. Johns, Newfoundland, whence it sails 
for Greenland about the middle of July. In addition to 
the year’s provisions to be left for Lieutenant Peary 
and his party in case they are not found, or if found 
they determine not toreturn, there will bea considera- 
ble amount of special articles of food taken by each mem- 
ber and many months’ stores by the expedition itself. It 
may be expected, however, that the daring snow-shoe 
explorer will be ready to return; and if his success has 
| been in any measure comparable with his expectations, 
the addition which he will bring to geographical knowl- 





| only tentative experiments. 





edge will well repay the effort. 
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Jung 4. ‘*Thegentleman is quiet, the lady is serene. 
—Emerson. 

JunE 5. Mr. Wood of one of his favorites: ‘She 
isn’t proud and she isn’t bashful.” 

June 6. ‘A little learning is not a dangerous thing 
if you know it Is a little learning.” 

June 7. ‘‘A man who never takes advice is a great 
success—or failure.” 

June 8. ‘There is something in the make-up of the 
tongue, which makes larger all that it deals with.” 

Junge 9. Dr. Johnson’s advice: ‘‘Let your imports 
be more than your exports, and you will never go far 
wrong.” 

Juny 10. ‘To affect the quality of the day—that is 
the highest of arts.”-—-Thoreau. 

THE KINSLEY POST. 

Post Number 113 of the Grand Army is limited by its 
by-laws toa roll of 118 members, which is always full. 
The post is active in its charities, its meetings are inter- 
esting and instructive, and the officers and members are 
famous in all enterprises forthe large purposes of the 
Grand Army. 

It is said to be the only post which takes the name of 
acivilian. Naturally, the posts which have taken the 
names of men have generally taken those of favorite com- 
manders under whom the members had served in the field 
or of some other distinguished soldiers. Mr. Kinsley was 
so closely identified with the lives of soldiers in the war, 
that it was natural that a spirited post of Massachusetts 
soldiers should gladly take his name. 

Whenever the annual meeting of this spirited post 
came round, he was well nigh sure to be present. And 
the memory of his songs and stories and addresses at 
at meetings of less fame will be fresh, while any one lives 
who has heard them. Last Monday, the post met with- 
out him. In December, after a long illness, he died— 
suddenly, as we say, because we are never prepared for 
death. Most naturally, therefore, in the services of Mon- 
day, for this post, the speakers constantly fell back to 
speak of what he had done for the army and for the 
country. 

His life, indeed, was an excellent lesson of what a 
private citizen may do, allthe time, for the country he 
loves, if he wants to. He grew up in the midst of the 
old anti-slavery days befcure the war. In some notes of 
autobiography, he says that when he lived In Spring- 
field, where his father and Rev. Dr. Osgood were ap- 
pointed officers of the Under-Ground Railway he had 
again and again driven fugitive slaves to the North with 
his fast horses. He took thus anearly lesson in service 
to the State. He wasin Boston an active and efficient 
business man, when the great idealist, John Andrew, 
was chosen governor. Noman was more active or more 
useful than Kinsley in the canvass; and those were in the 
happy days when men who are active in a canvass did 
not expect to be paid for activity by office after an elec- 
tion. When Andrew came into office, he had, in every 
man who had worked for him, ‘an unsubsidized ally.’ 

Mr. Bates, in an address he delivered at the time of 
Mr. Kinsley’s death, said in substance that when Andrew 
wanted an honest man he sent for Kinsley. Governor 
Andrew had many other such helpers, but Colonel Kins- 
ley was one whom he was willing to trust with the most 
delicate duties. Not to attempt to enumerate these in 
any detail, the business of recruiting colored troops was 
one in which Kinsley rendered the most efficient service. 
He has left some very interesting biographical notes 
which give details on this matter, which, probably, he 
had hardly trusted to any but intimate friends. The 
Massachusetts Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth had shown 
that such hopes as he and Governor Andrew had formed 
from the beginning could be relied upon. Governor An- 
drew then determined to raise a regiment of the emanci- 


pated slaves, whom we then called ‘contrabands,’ in North | 


Carolina. He sent for Mr. Kinsley, who gave himself 
heart and soul to the enterprise. 

In one of his biographical papers he gives a most 
curious and interesting account of his interview with 
President Lincoln on the subject. Lincoln gave himself 
to it cordially and sympathetically, and asked Mr. Kinsley 
what commission he would like to have, in order that he 
might properly represent the government in North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Kinsley explained to him that he should do 
better without any commission, ‘‘unless,” he said, ‘‘you 
want to make me a major-general.” He did not care to 
be encumbered by the necessity of reporting to this or 
that superior, or by the danger of committing this or 
that branch of the government. The president was not 
apt to have his commissions declined, but he saw the 


importance of what Mr. Kinsley said. When Mr. Kinsley 
left the office, the president gave him a private letter, 
introducing him, as his personal friend, to every officer 
in the army and navy, saying that he was entrusted with 
important business of the government, and that the pres- 
ident hoped that every officer would forward his wishes 
as far as was in his power. When Mr. Kinsley took this 
remarkable letter to Mr. Stanton that he might counter- 
sign it, Mr. Stanfon, who was not very enthusiastic about 
the object for which it was given, gave it his endorse- 
ment, but said to Mr. Kinsley, ‘‘It is such a document as 
never went out from the head of this government before, | 
and I think I may safely say no such document will ever | 
go out again.” 

Actually ranking as ‘General Miles’s servant,’ Mr. 
Kinsley went to New Berne on this delicate business. 
The account of bis interviews with the leading blacks is | 
fairly dramatic; but, as the upshot of it, in a single day | 
the First North Carolina was recruited, a regiment which | 
afterwards did distinguished service in the close of the | 
war. These men, as their generals said, knew what they 
were fighting for. 


The hope was universally expressed, at the meeting 
and at the banquet of the Edward Kinsley Post, that 
these very remarkable contributions of his to the history 
of the great struggle may be edited in his life, and that 
we may have them for general use. We cannot but feel 
that the accomplished ls 


udies of his family can do no 
better service to the public than in bringing them together 
in a connected form, su that the memory of such a life 
may not be lost. 

Kpwakp E. HALE. 


PLUNDER OF THE ARCHIVES. 


An advertised auction sale of historical letters and 
documents, original and autographic, did not take place 
last week in this city. rhe governor of Virginia, it is 
reported, stepped in and procured a mandate from our 
courts forbidding it. Many of the papers, it was alleged 
in the application for the injunction, were the property 
of the State of Virginia; they had disappeared from its 
archives. In plain language, that is, they were stolen 
goods. 

It is to be hoped, for the sake of a healthful example, 
that the governor of Virginia will be able to identify 
these papers as the property of his state, and that their 
return to their rightful owner will be decreed by our 
courts. For thisis by no meansa solitary instance of 
the plundering of public archives for private profit. The 
practice is widespread; it is increasing as the market 
value of ancient documents grows with the passing of 
years; and it can be checked only by such action as 
shall place the thief of archives and the receiver of his 
plunder on the level of the robber of the treasurer’s safe 
and his pal. 

There is hardly an auction sale of autographs in any 
of our large cities in which some of this plunder does 
notappear. There is hardly a private collection, com- 
ing into the market by the death of its owner, which 
does not have among its treasures some paper which is 
the property of the whole people and to which no indi- 
vidual has any better claim than he would have to the 
dome of the State House. This does not imply actual 
dishonesty on the part of the collector. The original 
thief is unknown. Thecollector from whose cabinet it 
goes to the auction-room is only the last of a line of pos- 
sessors; and he doubtless argued, if he gave the matter 
a second thought, that the precious autograph, the in- 
teresting official report, the bit of state correspondence, 
was safer in his hands than in those of the one from 
whom he bought it. 

But this does not make any essential difference with 
the character of the act. And Ido not refer simply to 
its moral character, but to its practical and commercial 
character. For this property of the state, of the whole 
people, has a distinct historical value when it is in the 
possession of its proper owners, and it loses this value 
when it is stolen and passed from hand to hand and put 
out of the reach of the people. The price received for 
their wares by those who deal in these stolen goods 
does not measure the lors which the public sustains by 
jthetheft. The transaction follows the usual rule. The 
burglar who takes your old family silver to the ‘fence’ 
gets only bullion rates for that which to you is price- 
| less. 

The extent to which this plundering of the archives is 
carried on will hardly be believed. If you are curious in 
/suck matters and ask at the Custom House to be shown | 
the signature of the burly Gen. Lincoln, the first Collector | 
of the Port of Boston, one of Washington’s generals, you | 
/may perhaps be gratified; but it will be after a hunt | 
through documents from which the signature has been | 
| sliced by the knife of some cunning autograph-hunter in 
| whose honesty the custodian of records, at one time or | 
another, placed too much confidence. | 
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in the archives of the Secretary or anywhere 
in the possession of the commonwealth of Massachuser:< 
There has been no State paper, during the life of 
present generation, so important in its effect UpOn and it. 
relation to the legislation and the public policy of Macc. 
chusetts as this report. It ushered in a political re 
tion. It wasa long document, costly in its prepar 
and produced with much care and labor. Yet it has dic 
appeared utterly. It may turn up in some auctir 
which our children will attend. 

It is unnecessary to multiply instances. Anyone 
whose work leads him to the consulttion of orice 
papers can supply illustrations from his own exper 
The point upon which I insist is that traffic in this clac 
of goods should be stopped by the direct interfere; 
the law. The governor of Virginia deserves the | 
of the people of Massachusetts for what he has 
And now, when the next catalogue of ‘ana’ or 
bilia’ or autographs appears, offering for sale do« 
which once were part of the archives of the st 
Massachusetts, [ hope that Governor Russell wi! 
same. 


@l ae 


FREDERICK E. Goop) 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY ACROSTI 

A summer-day sensation was produced early 
present week by the discovery and publication, 
Evening Record, of the fact that the inscriptions 
of the panels on the front of the new Public L 
building spelled, in acrostic fashion, the name 
firm of architects incharge of that structur 
Trustees of the Public Library, at their next 
promptly ordered that the inscription be erased 
Trustees are inno way to blame for this piec 
sense, and they have corrected it as soon as it w;: 
brought to their attention. As in the matter of th: 
of the building, in which they were greatly misled, they 
trusted their architects. 

The practice of joking in carved stone, fortunately, is 
not common among architects. It is held, and very 
erly, to be out of harmony with the artistic spiri Yet 
there are not lacking instances in which the temptat 
of a practical joke has been too strong for artist 
as it seems to have been in this case. Thereisa 
here in Boston, of much elegance aud occupying 
spicuous position, in which the carved orna 
introduces the motif of the three balls of the pawnbrok 
It is dexterously done, and undoubtedly with 
so dexterously, indeed, that probably not twenty ou! 
the 400,000 people tn Boston recognize the symbol 
an artist who has the skill to do a thing of this sor 
enjoys it all by himself and does not tell the world 
So, undoubtedly, the advertisement of the architects of 
the Public Library would have remained long after ( 
completion of the building, hidden in the acrostic, had 
not some curious carper, of classical taste, been struck by 
the incongruity of associating Moses and Cicero, Was! 
ington Irving and Titian, and set his wits and his eyes at 
work to discover what it all meant. In this case, th 
trick lacked art, and therefore failed, as it deserved 

Many men now in middle life, who took their degrees 
at Yale College twenty or thirty years ago, will remem- 
ber the square tower of dark grey stone of Christ 
Church in New Haven. And they will remember it by 
the curious fact that the architect had so shaped 


rough ashler as to show, to the careful eye, the aces of 


the suits in cards one above the other, at Intervals 


the face of the tower. There was nothing cons} us 


about the design; but there they were—diamond, space 
heart—with the ace of clubs missing. The legend was 
that the impious architect fell from the tower w 
specting the work before the upper courses, which wé 


to show the last suit, were laid, and with his deat 
scheme remained incomplete. A few years ag 
offending stones were chiselled out; but for nearly & 
generation they proclaimed the architect’s§ irr 
joke. 

The peculiarity of tricks of this sort ts that, 
discovered, they attract the eye to the detriment of 8 
surroundings. The aces in Christ Church tow 
those who saw them, stood out more sharply than 40) 
other feature of the architecture. The acrostic 
panels of the front of the Public Library building, 10¥ 
that their significance is spelled out, seem to cover thal 
whole vast pile with an advertisement. Until the letters 


| are chipped away, it is safe to say that no one W 
|able to look at the building without reading it. This's 


the way in which it becomes an artistic offence 
tunately it was discovered in time. 
Euizur TRYON 





Writing of the late James R. Osgood, The Critic sa) 
Mr. Osgood was conspicuous for his geniality avd 5 
fellowship. He enjoyed life, and made many wa! 


A few years ago, when engaged in writing a sketch of | friends along its pathway. During his last visit to 4e™ 
;the history of the experiment with prohibitory liquor | York Mr. Osgood’s friends noticed that he did not 4 peal 
| legislation in Massachusetts, I reached the point at which | to be in his usual good health. He seemed just 4 aa 
| it became desirable to consult the report of the legislative feeble, and it was evident that he was growing 0!d “4 
| committee which made the famous investigation of the | his death was somewhat of a surprise, as well as 4 shock, 
State Police of that day. Thatreport was not to be found | to them. 
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POTTERS AND POTTERY. 





' ELLEN A- RICHARDSON BEFORE BARTON CHAPTER OF 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 

rhe basis of our talk this evening is clay, and partic- 
- what is made from it; being that material of our 
are made from the dustof the earth, and certain- | 
ne dishes we eat from and many of the houses we 
are made fromthe same. So coeval with man’s 
is the appropriation of clay by him for his | 


Ww 


t there are no annals to prove the facts. But, 


ses al 


sanding sufficiently remote from our present for a few 


es. we may in one general view get a comprehen- 
vey of the clay industry, useful, artistic and 


. A 
tooking backward, we surmise man, feeling the ne- | 
ve +y of vessels for the holding and storing of water, 
ting the thought of pottery forming from the act 
e eile bird drinking from a pool of water caught in 
. iried impress of afoot. And thus we will pre- 
come the frst potter began. At léast, this suggestion 
to us when we look at the relics of ancient pot- 
tory and read the histories of tribes, customs, and 


ntries which they reveal. 
, map who lived by the river-side, as did the Eg ypt- 
Nile, shaped his water vessel with a round 
endering it unfit for standing, but adapted for 
nerging inariver. It had sides tapering to the top 
jlanting inwards, a small orifice, and the mouth of 
easel bridged by an arched handle, showing the re- 
‘irement of the vessel to be attached to acord and let 
e source of the supply. The roundness of the 
nts to this also, being a provision for enabling 

e yessel to fill by turning upon its side. The arched 
andle also declares the habit of carrying the vessel 

dant from the hand. 

But with the Greeks, circumstances were different, 
% and the shape of their vessels varies accordingly. The 
ase js flat, in order that the vessel may stand; the 

th is large, In order to collect the water which fell 
from dripping rocks and water spouts. 
The contraction prevented the water from splashing 


from above 


ver when carried, and up to this point the vessel was 

ed, and no higher; while the handles at the side show 

at it was carried on the head. 
Leiewel, when in exile, wrote to a friend who had 
submitted to him a plan of historic studies in connec- 

o with eartLern vases: ‘‘The light thrown upon pot- 
tery of the commonest kind may be as serviceable as 

soguage itself in promoting our knowledge of the ori- 
gin of the races, their military expeditions and com- 
mercial relations.” This statement is accurate, and the 
more interesting that we do not yet know the surprises 
awaiting us. I have hadin my hand a piece only a little 
posterior in date to the last deluge. A little pot of grey- 
ish earth, covered with a black coating, the vertical sides 
f which must have been shaped ‘y the hand, for they bear 

e striated traces of the pressure of the human finger. 
This pot had been baked by ‘fire, and not simply by the 
heat of the sun, for it wae found among other pieces in 
a peat bog in the department of Aisne, St. Simon; and 
had it not been subjected to the passage of fire which 
renders clay indissoluble, it must have been dissolved by 
the moisture of the soil like a soft paste. 

I have referred to this portion of our subject to illus- 
trate how well-considered objects reveal to us the habits 
and customs of the people and nations in which they 
originated. I may also suggest that the decorations 
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of their times in their works, and so have written his- and Stripes were suppressed. Now when we respond 


tories more or less imperishable, according to the so generously to such an appeal, what asa nation will we 
materials of which they built. And yet the people who not do when some interesting object is held up to our 


light to posterity were not richer than we are; that is to 


, have left behind them these art relics and sources of de- enthusiasm and good taste? 


You may inquire of me, why I dwell upon these 


say, they had no more money than we have; but they used points before I come to the practical part of my sub- 


ject, ard my answer must be, because it is at the founda- 


love has been invested in personal property rather than in tion of what I have to say. Ifthe art of which I treat 
real estate, in movable things which make us personally were only the occupation of idle fingers, and useful only 
rich, rather than in contributing to the common weal—or as the means of gratification of curiosity, then it would 
wealth—of our race. I wish those who have the means be unworthy of your attention or my labors. We must 


made by noble architecture open to the sight of all creat- 
ed beings, and make it as great a Celight to walk our 


|to do so would provid: external sculpture galleries, understand the true position of all art-work in relation 


to man's necessities and his aspirations. And this 
understanding must be based on knowledge of many 


streets in the modern cities as it is to wander in the things besides the actual subject under consideration. 


ancient, instead of erecting temporary flippant or monoto- 


First we want to know why mankind wants anything 


nous furnished lodgings, rows and rows of houses at all, andthen what it is wanted for, before we come to 


all alike, just as some people have to wear uniforms, 


| workhouse costumes, or the regulation Sing Sing 
juniform. Thereis a change creeping on, but while any 
}man who has a bit of money to spare may forthwith 


triumph over his neighbors by erecting strings of tumble- 
down contractor’s houses to sell, we shall have rows of 
houses so identical that. to find one’s own home at night, 
one must count the doors from one end 


In critizing the present, [do not mean to under-rate 
either the productions or the appreciation of the nine- 
teenth century. For the arts and sciences are progressing 
at a wonderful rate in this comparatively new country, 
as we see when we consider that the production of white 
goods for table ware which cannot be said to have com- 
menced in own country until within the last thirty years, 
and terra cotta or burnt earth in less than half that 
period, excepting the manufacture of bricks; and that 
now there are over 800 potteries in the United States, 
and some terra cotta works, though the number thus en- 
gaged is very few indeed, and must be so, until the peo- 
ple can be persuaded of its superiority for building 
purposes or architectural enrichments. 

Enough is being done in our country to prove that we 
have a complete ceramic independence, since we possess 
both the inventive genius and unlimited supplies of the 
; raw materials. North, South, East and West, lie inex- 
haustible beds of the richest kaolins in the world, end- 
less stores of pipe, potter’s, ball and fire clays, and 
unnumbered mines of massive quartz and felspar, while 
mines of lithomarge, reservoirs of molst clays of all 
|colors, treasures of tinted earth, are scattered freely 
through the States. New England does not dream what 
lies within its borders for this industry. 

Some makes of our table-ware fire better than any 
which is imported from foreign markets, the American 
shapes also being superior to any which are produced in 
Europe, and it may be interesting and perhaps astonish- 
ing to many Americans to learn that they are taken to 
Europe and copied. I for one am glad that it is so, for 
our people have lived on European brains so long that it 
is time we began to return the compliment. It has been 
done principally because we would have ‘something from 
abroad, you know.’ The demand for something ‘new and 
odd’ has been greater than the forcign market could sup- 
ply, and the American has been forced to furnish his own 
motive, but he has kept the fact as much as possible a 
profound secret. : 

To illustrate this point I will give the experience of a 
friend, who made and decorated high-art ware, while an 
artist, working side by side with Millet, painter of the 
Angelus. He returned to his native country, determined 
to have America instructed of its own resources and 





piled to pottery convey historical records, and con- 
ture that Art was born when the delicate tracery of 
Nature, suggested from tree and branch, vine and flower, 
was added in lines upon vessels. In fact, the drinking 
vessels of some nations are shaped like the fruits of 


rinds of the calabash, the bottle gourds, etc. So through 


t} 





each forming a most interesting study. 
Before leaving the past history of clay-work let us see 


lan aly ; T) 


re are records of noble architecture and remnants 


| possibilities. Under the greatest of difficulties, he set 
|up a pottery in America, and produced equally as fine if 

not superior goods; for our clays are superior, to begin 
| with—a fact Wedgewood learned but guarded jealously 
| even in his time (1765.) ‘This artist-potter offered his re- 


ir climes — the coverings of the Brazil-nuts, the | sults to leading dealers, who had paid big prices for his 


| work when purchased on the other side, but who haughtl- 


‘he many forms not only of the Egyptians, and the | ly refused tolook at his goods produced here, because 
“reeks but also of the Chinese, the Indians, Japanese | the public demanded imported ware. (I will say that his 
and Mexicans, the details respecting the characters of | 


work while onthe other side was done at a pottery 
owned by a Company, though his name and mark always 
appeared 01 his paintings or decorations.) And this same 


Whatrelation it has to thearchitecture of those early times. | spirit we find in Boston to-day, in the majority of people, 


| who demand of the dealer imported ware; so much so 


| on Pe so enduring as to be telling their tale to-day. We havea | that Mr. Millett, of Trenton Pottery, writes; “It is use- 


ng, 0 B bibIL 





- ia ‘ileal record of acity which Cain built, and called it | less to send a bit of our ware to dealers in your city; 
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for elementary sculpture. 


ed dirt-pie of our more innocent days betrayed 


rhis son Enoch; and as Syria and Mesopotami are | there is no appreciation nor sale in Boston for us. Your 
‘trewn with the remains of those cities, which are the dealers write to us there is no demand for American 
te ‘ the most part vast masses of bricks dried in the sun, goods.” Think of this; and then when in the next studio 
lusion is that Enoch was built of similar mate- look at a little colllection which I happen to have hy me. 
And wherever plastic clay—that is, a rich, unct- 

is €arth—is found, there are records in vases, idols or of educating the law-makers in the Capital at Washing- 
bas-re'ief, bust or statue, found all over the | ton upon this topic; when a spittoon was the object held 

we, among the most savage tribes as well as in the | proudly up to thegaze of the American law makers, to | 
‘dest Egyptian sarcophagi; allestablishing the general rouse admiration and enthusiasm and stimulate them to 
of an art of which no people can claim the | pass laws for the protection of the genius and industry 
The mud houses and unbaked clay blocks which could produce that. Now, see how responsive we 
h habitations were built in the earliest ages are. The law was passed, and the Government in a 
ofant attempts at modelling in clay, much as the burst of enthusiasm supplied the House of Representa- 
tives, 293 members, with 450 sp.ttoons; thus giving 


I have only to refer back a few years to the necessity 


the question of what kind will meet the demand and have 
the effect and influence sought. Then we can supply the 
need, as in the natural order. Vessels, homes, churches, 
halls—every need bas found its fulfilment for both 
creature comfort and ethical embellishment; that which 
has been the delight and solace of one part of our history 
supports and leads us, and holds up the standard of our 
best days to help us through our worst and on in our 


work. 
And now I will refer tothe details of my craft, using 


the opportunity to specially bring before your notice the 
claim we make for recognition in architecture. If asa 
race we would stand to the future as the past stands to 
us, we must show in the permanent quality of our mater- 
ials, whether employed in small articles of use or in our 
architecture, original styles which wil display the gov- 
erning influences of the period in which we live. 

Of all the materials used for building purposes, there 
is only one practically indestructible, only one which 
retains the touch of the artist perfectly and is therefore 
like a permanent investment of Art power. And that 
is terra cotta, plain or enamelled. The most notable 
example of the wholesale use of terra cotta in modern 
days is in the construction of the permanent portion of 
the South Kensington Museum in London. Every frac- 
tion of the facade, inasort of Venetian Renaissance 
style, is built of burnt earth, the main body of brick, the 
enriched portions of cream-colored terra cotta. Alto- 
gether it is a brilliant success, having great advantages. 
The miserable climate and dense atmosphere of London 
cannot defile it, for the surface is hard and smooth, and 
eyery storm of rain and gale of wind removes impurities 
as they would from a white plate. 

There seems to be a prevailing notion that terra cotta 
must be red, yet there are at least three other colors of 
which it may be composed, to my knowledge, for I have 

| worked in them; viz: cream-color, white and gray; and 
by admixture of oxides of several metals with the clay 
almost any color or tint of color may be attained. As to 
its durability, even when the earth is consumed with a 
fervent heat, this tile work and vases will be left behind 

| us as a permanent record. You may reduce all the pic- 
| tures in the world to tinder, melt all the bronze statues 
;until they run in the gutters, calcine all the marble 
statues into plaster of Paris, burn all the buildings with 
| lime, and all animal creatures and vegetation with ashes 
|—and all this while this work will glow red-hot, and cool 
| down again, even as it is now fashioned. 
Supposing an eclipse of our European and American 
| civilization as complete as that of ancient Eyypt, what 
| would this pale-faced people leave behind to tell how they 
jlived? Our pictures and photographs would be gone, 
| our metal corroded or destroyed, an odd coin here and 
| there might tell what our currency was like. But the 
| Egyptian pyramids would still stand. The Egyptians 
| were a noble and severe people, and their characteristics 
are preserved in the enduring fabrics of their works, as 
}also in the forms and embellishments they employed. 
| They erected vast and massive buildings, noble in the 
greatness of their power. The art 8f our future will be 
| different, and let us hope that it will beJput into imperish- 
| able materials as fast as possible, that the thought of the 
| present day niay be preserved. 

Though we try to persuade ourselves that in many 
respects our civilization is greater than any, in the arts 
at least tiie character of permanence jis inferior. But 
| we are hoping for such recognition of this work as shall 
insure to it a glorious manhood. The inexpensiveness of 
clay as a working material recommends it; it is so easily 
| formed into useful and ornamental designs, it has so 
| many beautful colors and holds the power of preserving 
| such colors as may be applied upon It in an unimpaired 
| State for ages. The small intrinsic value of its material 
|is a safeguard against thieves, while works of art in 
| metals, in gold, silver or in gems, must succumb to 
| pillage or necessity. 

The art of glazing terracotta is of old origin, as shown 
{from bricks brought from the Euphrates, and little 
| figures which the Egyptians have left us declaring their 
| kuowledge of the process. The method of applying 
colors to the baked clays, prior to glazing, is also of the 
| olden days. Methods were lost and have been studied 
out again by our generation, and still are in experimental 


national encouragement ton novie work. By some in- | gtageg. 


Every generation, of every race, have left illustrations | mate feeling of delicacy those decorated with the Stars 


| | The colors used upon it are obtained by the mixture 
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of metallic oxides, and with flux or emollient made to 
adhere, by the process of the firing, to the surface of the 
clay. Oxide of copper gives greens and greenish blues, 
crimson shades of gold, red; oxide of cobalt, blues; 
oxide of antimony, reds, yellow or scarlet reds; stannic 
acid, whites. I have elsewhere referred to the kinds of 
earthy materials which compose the body-material. To 
specify particularly would be out of the right, for the 
potter’s art has many secrets—the mixture of the clays, 
the composition of the glazes, the certain productions 
of required colors—on all of which in their most har- 
monious relations, together with the most sagacious 
management of the firings, does his success depend. It 
is without doubt the least understood of all the attempts 
of decoration, as there is no facility for acquiring such 
knowledge. It is one constant experiment, which every 
one must feel through for himself. 

There are many kinds of ceramic painting which I 
would like to describe to you at length. China painting, 
or over the glaze, is a mere summer afternoon’s play 
compared with the more serious forms. It is an applica- 
tion of color decoration to an already completed article, 
while underglaze is applied to pottery in its unfinished 
condition, called its biscuit state. Then after baking 
on to the surface it is glazedand firedagain. LI will first 
mention relief painting, or opaque application of minerals 
to a glazed surface, known as Lonwy faience. 

We have first an opaque body of paint which must 
adhere to the baked clay, called biscuit. Again, this 
must have the uniting quality with the glaze, in exact 
proportion, or rain ensues. Underglaze painting may 
be applied on green clay, in a wet state, as practised at 
Cincinnati. This method presents few difficulties, but is 
not suitable for serious or most important decoration, 
as the pieces must be kept always in a state of dampness 
while at work or a tendency to scale ts the resu't, owing 
to the shrinkage of clay while drying, and unequal propor- 
tions result. This shrinkage, according to the quality of 
the clay, averages three fourths of an inch to a foot. 
Consequently, to make one layer of the painting to adhere 
to the other while drying, its conditions must be the 
same. This process which I use is of the same principle 
as Choppin of Montigny sur Loing, Lorain Honey of 
France, and Volkner of America We do not attempt to 
to decorate ware until itis perfectly dry, insuring the 
fact by days inthe kiln exposed to slow heat, when the 
shrinkage has taken place, which gives us results far 
superior to any other. 

The artist has as much liberty as in any process of 
oil or water color painting, of working only when dis- 
posed, which is more important for serious work which 
may be done away from the pottery or remain on the 
easel six months or more, without the slightest injury, 
due care being given. This makes the most important 
schemes of decoration possible, which with the wet pro- 
cess would be out of the question. One of the great 
advantages is, in this process, that colors can be 
painted light over dark; in fact, may be handled as freely 
as oil paintings. The oxides of certain metals, such as 
tin, lead, antimony, iron, cobalt, which in themselves are 
infusible, are useful to us. Many metals are perfectly 
useless on account of the high degree of heat to which 
they are subjected, which keeps the palette of colors very 


limited. t : 
Glazes vary. There is the transparent, opaque, or 


tin enamel and salt glaze. There are many ingredients 
used, no two potters using exactly the same. All must 
contain some oxide of lead, to obtain or bring out the 
color effects; otherwise no depth or richness could be 
developed. The materials of the glaze being combined 
in the proper proportions, they are diluted to form a 
creamy liquid with which the articles are skillfully and 
completely covered, giving a coating of the necessary 
thickness. 

They now have the appearance of an opaque white 
paint, all the painting of colors being well buried. 
They are now ready for the last firing. This is done in 
the glass kiln, with the temperature carried sufficiently 
high to fuse the glaze, forming a glassy, transparent 
surface. If the glaze is suited to the body of the ware, 
the shrinkage being the same in both body and glaze, a 
beautiful effect will be the resuit. 

Necessarily this work must be expensive, when we 
consider the skill and untiring watchfulness which must 
be given it even after the decorator has done all in his 
power. Two firings, after the biscuit is ready, are abso- 
lutely necessary; one for hardening the colors on the 
biscuit, and one for the glaze, while three may be of 
great benefit to perfection of results, giving better oppor- 
tunity for retouching and accenting parts. 

The placing in the kiln is a practical operation of the 
most delicate sort, for from that moment the fire is the 
all-powerful and sole agent, and whatever the secrets 
with which a hundred years of experience have endowed 
the firers, whatever the precautions with which they are 
now armed, nothing can forestall the cruel and irre- 
mediable caprices to which this process is subject. The 
seggars are filled and disposed in their allotted places; 
the door of the furnace is bricked and cemented up; the 

fires are lighted and the baking subjected to enormously 
high temperature, lasting for days, depending upon 
many conditions, atmospheric and others. 
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In some kilns during certain .stages it is possible 
to overlook the incandescent centre of the oven by means 
of long tubes, which reach it by passing through the 
thick brick walls. We can only jadge of our results 
nearing completion by an arrangement of guides, wired 
on to long rods of iron. The guides are pieces of tile 
having samples of colors upon them and walled in when 
the kiln is slacked. At stated times one is drawn and 
immersed in cold water, andthe development of the key- 
color watched. Of course, the same guide cannot be 
replaced, for the kiln has gained development in the 
meantime, and later another must be drawn. The middle 
act of ‘The Middleman,’ played by Mr. Willard at the | 
Tremont Theatre in our city, was one uf the most per- | 
fect life experiences of the potter Lever dreamed could 
be produced in any form of fiction. That act and scen- 
ery were absolutely perfect. The three great kilus in act- 
ive operation, even to the opening of one after sufficient 
cooling, with the agonizing thrills of expectancy, mid- 
way between frenzy and hope, isso terribly realistic 
that toa real potter it is painful to witness. 

The process of cooling off, occupying from three to 
eight days, is a period of great anxiety, for it is ouly at 
this moment that the peace is signed with those demons 
of caprice and whimsical perverseness presiding over 
these tedious manipulations. Only a few degrees more 
or less of caloric intensity as this or that moment in the 
baking, influencing as it does a whole furnace full, will 
represent hundreds of dollars worth of material and 
workmanship transformed into a mass of useless rab 
bish. 

I should like to walk with you through the pottery 
with its sealed doors, and show you the quartz, the fel- 
spar, the kaolins, the immense cylinder crushers, the stone 
troughs, the slip-room or glaze-room; the modelling room 
where we will see a wheelbarrow of clay just brought in, 
and the wedger, taking a luamp—say 20lbs. weight—lay- 
ing it on a block before him. He cuts it in two by means 
of handled wires, then dexterously swings half high in 
air, bringing it down with a thud on the other half. 
Again he cats and repeats until all the air is expelled and 
the clay is ready for ‘throwing’ or moulding. The potter 
throws the lump upon the disc of his tarning wheel. Fast 
and faster flies his disc, and the flying clay, controlled by 
his guiding hand, rises and swells, flares and falls into 
lines of beauty. Itseems as if the magic of all the cen- 
turies gathered inthe touch; for while we gaze come 
taping base, slender neck and drooping rim—lo! the vase 
is finished. 

In the dr, ing room, wherever we look, are hanging 
shelves filled with thegreen and drying wares. In the 
moulding room we find] again a long array of hanging 
shelves, tilled with white forms which have been taken 
for modelled shapes. 

The color of green or freshly made ware is a delicate 
olive, which gradually becomes dull dead white when it 
is ready for the biscujt kiln, where it undergoes its first 
burning and becomes a brilliant body. Look into the 
great kilns towering fifty feet in the air. Seggar upon 
seggar—which are five clay receptacles for holding each 
separate piece—packed in flint; or if tiles, rows of tiles, 
each one carefully surrounded by flint. The crevices 
of the clay boxes or seggars are carefully sealed with 
bands of fine clay, for the merest touch of sulphurous 
gas or smoke would tarnish the wares. If colors have 
been used, which have not been sufficiently washed out— 
that is, stillcontaining sulphurous salts—when aggrava- 
ted by the heat, thev cause these unpleasant results. 


The drawing of the kiln after Its days of cooling off is | 


a most stirring event. The bricking up is torn away and 
the massive doors opened. Mounted on ladders within 
are young men with well-protected hands handing down 
the seggars, who pass them to others outside on plat- 
forms and tables. Crackle, crackle, crackle, you would 
think a bombardment was going on. For days, for 
weeks, after the wares are shelved, many times when at 
work all alone in the retired studio, far remeved frem 
, the noisy machinery and crushers aud grinders, do I paint 
to a dancing accompaniment of the musical zlick, click, 
click, click! for the ware rings like the bells on the tower 
,;of Nankin, and tells me many romances in those lone 
hours, and breathes the aspirations for their coveted 
future tome. They suggest to me how they would like 
to be decorated; the vases whisper their elegance, the 
tiles the desire to be made worthy of finding a resting 
place in the bathrooms of one of the princesses in the 
Arabian Nights. 





A Subscriber to Cromwell’s Picture. 


Mr. George Cromwell, in sending his subscription 
for the portrait of Cromwell to be placed in the Old 
South, says* 


|ment; and the preacher, of course, was 
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AN EXODUS NORTHWARD. 


DR. HALE TELLS A NEW STORY OF Ti 


Wa 


From The Union Signal, Chicago 

The people are dying who remember the 
the civil war, and I think anew generat 
amused and interested by the following story 

When Abraham Lincoln was in trouble. 7} 
wisely, toappointa fast day. All the loy 
thought it their duty to call their congregat 
and address them on the needs of the nation. | 
1864, there came round such a fast day. © 
churches were rather languidly attended, a 
many of them were shut. But we never 
Abraham Lincoln nor the governor of Massa 
the South Congregational Church, and we had a 
service with all the honors. By this I mear 
officer of the church recognized the importa 
occasion; our admirable choir, the best in New 
was inits place, though some of the membe 
come from great distances, I think, to meet 
too. 

Just as I stood up to preach the sermo1 
in passing, to a large congregation, for p« 
terested in such things, although it was i: 
isaw Mr. Sargent, the sexton, come in wit 
|covered telegram in his hand. I waited for 
land the congregation saw him lay it on t 
| I said to myself quickly, ‘*This is bad news 
news. If it is bad news I had rather t 
after I have preached. If itis good news 
and I will then announce it to the congrevat 
after the sermon I opened the telegram 
|} was from my friend Colonel Kinsman, on | 


to 
rf 


ler’s staff. I had made his acquaintance on a \ 


| army in the preceding spring. Colonel Kins 
the charge of what were then called ‘contra! 
refugee slaves; and he had asked my advice as ¢ 
on a number of the women for whom 
employment to find occupation in New | 
consulted the directors of the Freedmen's A 

lof which I was president, and they h 

| begzed that no such course might be taker 

| that these black people belonged at the §S 

| withdrawing them from the South was 

reguiar course of emigration, and that 

|every account, would be bad. I had accor 

lto Colonel Kinsman in this view and su pos 

was shared by him and his commander. So, ir 

was at the time; but as the summer came on | 

some sickness at Hampton, and this telegrar 

announce to me that on Sunday afternoon 

arrive in Boston in a steamer with fifty colo: 

for whom he wanted homes in New England 

| think it necessary to read it to the congregat 

i did read them in those days many matters 

| practical import. I went down stairs to 


na 
| friend, Mrs. Cabot, of the Freedmen’s Aid S$ 
|had received a duplicate of this dispatch. 
Every director of the Freedman’s Aid Societ 
ithat moment living in the country, taking tl 
| vacation outing to which Boston people are accus 
|Even the secretary of the Society was awa) 
|knew he was. And, as Ihave said, the So 
without the least hesitation, determined that 
better not to have these people brought on 
they were; and on conference with Mrs. Cabot, | 
a meeting of the directors the next morning 
loffice. This was Friday morning. When 

they were, on the whole, I think, the crossest set 
pleLever saw. It was hot and sultry, their 
been spurned, they were organized to aid freed 
South, they had never meant to aid them to « 
North, and they were utterly inexperienced in t! 
hand. At the same time, many people of th 
anticipate evil thought that there would | g 
popular outcry if we introduced fifty negroes 
town as competitors with the laboring peopl 

All this, however, had nothing to do with th 

We had got these people to take care of. I sent 

to the office of the Evening Transcript, wh s 
paper of Boston that goes into every civiliz 

this advertisement : 

Two colored women, who wish places together 

will arrive on the steamer at Central Wharf Sunday 

Any lady who would like to engage them wil! apply at 

of the Freedmen’s Aid on Saturday. 

We sent the same information to the secreta! 
our societies in the towns within twenty miles 


. , . Te di ot dare sav fifty ple would arr 
‘“‘Lam the George Cromwellwho enlisted the 19th of We Gin nos Gare ” ony 958g people wou . 
April, 1861, and went to Washington with the 12th New We knew womankind well enough to know 


York. 

‘‘T ama member of the G. A. R. 

“Tama member of the Society of Friends. 

‘‘Ikam a member of the American Peace Society.” 

Truly this gentleman is a worthy representative of 
the illustrious Protector. 

The letter gives us occasion to say that the sub- 
scription for this picture was started in Taz Common- 
WEALTH. A few of the subscribers to the Commonwealth 


have not yet subscribed for it, and their subscriptions | his people must be ready to entertain these stranac'™ "ig 


will be welcome to the committee. 


who wanted help would wait till Monday if thes - 
fifty were coming; but if they thought two we! 
we knew they would apply for them at once; 
proved. 

I then sent for my excellent friend, Mr. & 
pastor of the largest church of colored people 
I told him what had happened, and told him tha 8 








| begged him to have a lunch and other physical « 











. . ] 
vestry of his church on Sunday, and we | 
the expense of this entertainment. TI told | 

‘ % we could take them all there, and they could | 


, Sunday, by Sunday night we would try to 
“or them. Tothis he very cordially assented, 
rtainment was prepared. I then gave Mr. 

ir letter to every large hotel-keeper in 
x what the emergency was. From that day 
rated those houses in my inind according 
ito take two, four or six ef our colored 
have never forgotten Mr. Parker's answer 


\ir. Hale I will take six of the women, and 
to take sixty.” I then sent for my own 
Mr. Torricelli, told him what had been 

inly and basely retired to my own country 

I did not have to preach on Sunday, 
ch was closed for the summer vacation; 
ere Was not a member of my parish in 


ral feeling that all had been done which 

| left this business to the officers of the 
rd no more about it till the next Tuesday. 

:y inquiry then as to what had become of 
and his colored women, I learned that 

1 in Philadelphia and New York on his way 
the friends of the negro had met him 

ers that he had, in fact, only brought 
mento Boston. They had been delayed, and 
|late on Sunday afternoon. The report 

d that, at the time, Central Wharf was 
elegant carriages of the suburban resi- 

me from different homes around Boston. 
ntained a lady who was determined to 

se exiles. They rushed into the cabin of 
made such terms as they could with 

K in and his women, took the women physi- 
irriages and carried them ,to their re- 
fhere were hol women enough for the 
arly enough. The Freedmen’s Ald oftice 
iy, and no black woman ever appeared 
s’s collation was ready all day, but no 
rom Hampton ate sandwich or drank coffe 
ue of them, as I believe, appear at any 
teresting to me, as a sort of high pri- 

ss of philanthropic organization,is this: 

» this no one of those colored women has 
is | have heard, an applicant for charity 
was ever heard of before any court or 
y hospital or poorhouse. They fell upon 
- of New England as a benediction from 


s they are only Known to this hour by their 
a little shower of beneficent emigration 


1 dry soil, and probably no one excepting 
Kinsman—for he is judge now—has 
g tail for the last ten years. 


THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY. 
n letter to The Critic, Mr. Charles E. L. 
va what has become of the once famous 
g fa y of Hutchinsons. 
‘ W. Hutchinson, he writes,fisjstill living in the 
4 z city of Lynn where for half a century he 
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Hutchinson afterwards gave a numberof concerts in the had ever succeeded in getting through this line with 
vicinity of the Capitol. \life enough left to stand up. He had seen many a one 
If I remember rightly the history of the famous | cut, sl hed and beaten to death before getting half-way 
Hutchinson family, they came originally from a New)|through But he was strong, brave and above all full of 
Hampshire farm and numbered at one time sixteen qhild- | hope. 
reh. Love of choi. simging led them to develop their By the time he had passed through the young savages 
voices and ultimately to plana serles of concerts through | he was bleeding from a dozen wounds. The squaws were 
the New England States. The original Hutchinson quar- | flerce as tigers and seemed determined to kill him before 
tette Was compose o' Judson the tenor, John the bari- | the warriors had achance. One old squaw, more vicious 
tone, Asa the bass, aa Abby the soprano, but afterwards |than the rest and brandishing a long scalping knife, 
they separated and two or three Hutchinson families | stepped inside the line, determined to stop him. White 
were formed. The first move that brought them into | Water saw it was a fatal moment for him, but he was 
prominence was their identification with the temperance | powerful and not serfously hurt yet. He seized the old 
reform movement, and then it was that they began to} hag, raised her at arm’s length above his head for a 
sing the original songs written by Jesse Hutchinson, the | shield and rushed on. Before he got half-way through, 
poet of the family. ithe squaw was beaten lifeless by blows that were in- 
Twenty years before the war they took up the anti- | tended for him. 
slavery movement, and not only wona national reputation Near the end of the line stood Big Bear, ready to 
through their originality and enthusiasm but also gained | seize in his strong arms his rival and bind him to the 
success in Great Britain. It was not very long ago that | stake. White Water determined to make one desperate 
Johu Hutchinson sang in public, but the chief fame of | effort for life. He swung the dead squaw above his 
the family lies more with the past. head and threw her with all his might against Big Bear, 
knocking him to the ground; and, springing over his 





SPIRIT LAKE, body, ran for life. 


In amoment Big Bear was on his feet, and he with 


A TALE FROM THE FOLK-LORE-OF THE CHIPPEWAS. ; , 
‘ the whole tribe of savages were in close pursuit. 


| 
| 
| 
Ten or twelve miles from the city of Duluth, just | White Water ran directly for the lake, only a few 
when St. Louis River and St. Louis Bay come together, |,yndred yards away. Red Fawn sat ina light bark 

Jeanoe waiting for her white lover. With the strength of 

idespair he shoved the little boat far into the water, 


is Spirit Lake. It is really not a lake, but a pretty little 
inlet or pocket of water that is fringed around with 
densely wooded shores and has several litle islands near | syrang in himself and seizing a paddle he made it fly 
the centre. towards the island. 
A few years ago I visited this region just to see the But fifty canoes were shoved off almost as quickly, 
land fresh, strong arms were paddling after him. He had 
jalmost reached the shore at a point where a cliff of rocks 
|rose nearly perpendicularly from the water's edge, when 
Big Bear, who was following close behind in a canoe, 
| dropped his paddle, seized a bow and drew an arrow. 
| White Water did not see his danger, as his back was 
|towards his enemy; but Red Fawn, seeing his peril, 
| sprang up with a cry of despair and threw her arms 
| around White Water. 

The arrow sped and pierced them both; they fell 
headlong into the waters of the lake and were never seen 
| to rise 

It is said that White Water had discovered a cavern 


phenomenal growth of Duluth. ‘Trains run regularly as 
far as Fond du Lac, and so do boats on the St. Louis 
river. The land is all bought up and owned by specula- 
tors for miles back on each side of the river; but not- 
withstanding the great harbor advantages and the rich 
finds of iron ore, it is still a wild-looking country, and 
you feel as though you should not be surprised at any 
turn in the river to see the native Indians on the bank. 

Spirit Lake is a noted fishing ground in the summer 
season, then its quiet waters on covered with little sail 
boots that run before the balmy breezes or drift lazily 
around the shores waiting for ‘bites.’ I stopped with an 


old Swede who had lived on the main-land for over 
forty years, and while there his daughter related to me | in the island whose entrance could only be reached by 
the following legend as to the origin of the name of the 


lake. 


diving; that he had headed his canoe for this point, in- 
tending to gain with Red Fawn this cavern where they 


=H ’ would be safe and could in time escape. Being but 
A good many years ago, when the Chippewa Indians i : 

; ; 5 ; : jslightlv wounded by the arrow and both being expert 
were in undisputed possession of this region, one of the - 


swimmers, they did reach the cavern, in time escaped 
and afterwards retarned with other white settlers to 
develop the rich minerals and great harbors of this 
region. 

But the Indians believe that both were slain by the 
jarrow; that their spirits may yet be seen at times, pad- 
| dling around ina phantom canoe, and that Red Fawn’s 
|ery can often be heard as it is wafted over the quiet, 
| dreamy waters of Spirit Lake. Ss. KE. H. 


chiefs, while on a raiding expedition against the frontiers 


of the white settlers, captured and brought home with 


him a white boy whom he adopted. 

The boy grew into a strong, active young man. He | 
spent much of his time on the lake fishing, swimming 
and sailing, so that his Indian name of White Water 


was very appropriate. 

Red Fawn was the old Chief’s daughter, just a little 
younger than White Water. Together they grew up, as 
bright and free as the wild flowers and birds around 
them. What wonder that nature after a while taught 
them to love each other? ‘ 


RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


: : , June has danced three days out and the fourth day in 
Big Bear was a proud young chief belonging to a y oo 





me t was only about a year ago that he 
seventieth anniversary of his birth; and 
B it another of the famous family, Abby 
[ ; now the wife of Ludlow Patton, a retired 
, New Y inker, Was present, together with Mrs. E. 
t ist survivor in Massachusetts of that Weish 
i Was once associated with the Hutchinson 

.bol tion work before the war. 
1intance of mine who called upon Mr. Hutch- 
time found him enjoying all his faculties, 


cht failing of the memory. He was still a 


¢ and vigorous-appearing man physically, and 
crea q : t cottage home he enjoyed exhibiting the 


his former days; the melodeon of antique | 


piano, yellow with half a centary of age. 
that Mr. Hutchinson told an anecdote 
Washington at the outbreak of the war. 
- j sked permission to sing to the soldiers en- 
Fairfax Cemetery and found the little 
with auditors when the first concert 
was nota peaceful programme, for 


| 


a pro-slavery feeling existing even with 


nists, and when Mr. Hutchinson began 
Whittier’s anti-slavery songs hisses 

‘s voice. An officer rose to bid silence, 
rds only led to greater confusion and 
against the abolitionists. They were 
. ‘ wi aseli * in the church, for many of the citizens 
sent inally the audience was quieted down, 

_ . - , it >Mr. Hutchinson was obliged to send 
,.. 48 songs toGen. Franklin. That officer 
—eesy Tead over the Whittier poem and then, ex- 
sig, ‘ the whole army would be disorganized if 
: © Were allowed to sing songs of this charac- 
P ., . “He removal of the Hutchinsons at once 
Bat Secretary Chase and President 


the decision of the officer, and Mr. 


eae BIS 













reverse l 


; ; already, and see how fresh she is! 
neighboring tribe. He was quarrelsome and dangerous acy, 


when crossed in his purpose, and while he was feared by 
ithe other chiefs he had great influence over them be- 
vais of his achievements in war. Big Bear wasa suitor 
for the hand of Red Fawn. Her father, the old Chief, 
was willing, but the maiden feared rather than loved her 
warlike admirer. White Water, too, had grown to be a 
great warriorand a ‘Big Brave,’ and was a great favorite 


Some of the best of us who never could take kindly to 
ithe cold tub in the morning owe Dr. Robert Walter our 
gratitude for his rules in Laws on Health. The cold 
|} morning bath he denounces as a narcotic and a too great 
demand upon the nervous system. But he says: ‘‘Who- 
lever would enjoy the best of health should take his 
warm bath two, three or four times a week and retire to 
with the tribe; still he was a ‘Pale Face’ by birth and | bed, thereby allowing nature to secure the best equi- 
color, and never free from a suspicion that some day he | |jhrjum of her forces and promote the best conditions of 


might abandon his captors and return to the settlements. | health.” It is pleasant to have science thus step in to 
This he would have done had it not been for the attach- | sanction comfort and common sense. 
| ment he had formed for the young Indian girl and his RE aT ee a ee 


failure so far to induce her to desert her people and | Human nature apparently changes little from year to 
| native wilds and fly with him. |year. Carlyle’s remarks about the man who ‘‘lives in 
About this time, the advance posts of settlers com- | misery,” for example, might have been written yesterday, 
|menced pushing toward| the lake shores, causing many | and hereabouts. He says: ‘Unless you look at him, 
fierce skirmishes and iatense hatred between the Indians | wonder at him, write paragraphs about him he cannot 
and whites. live. Itis the emptiness of the man, not his greatness. 
Big Bear took advantage of this feeling and made | Because there is nothing in himself, he hungers and 
| charges, whether true or false, that White Water was a | thirsts that you should find something in him.” Fifty 
traitor to his tribe, that he was carrying information to year’s reflection upon the subject would hardly have 
their enemies to enable them to surprise and annihilate caused the rugged old critic to change }is views had he 
the whole encampment and carry off the old chief’s | survived to the present day. 
daughter. eee 
Under the circumstances, it was not hard to make the That {s not bad advice tendered by Dr. Holmes on the 
Indians believe this charge; so one day White Water , subject of saying disagrecable things to intimates. ‘*Leave 
was suddenly seized, bound, and by the judgment of the your friend to learn unpleasant truths from his enemies,” 
chiefs condemned to die at the stake. According to, he writes; ‘‘they are ready enough to tellthem.” Itis the 
custom, however, he was to be given a chance to ‘run the , mission of the friend to comfort and heal the wounds of 
| gauntlet’ and escape if he co ld. an enemy; not to inflict stabs himself. There do come 
The next day the entire tribe was drawn upina_ times when one longs todo away with some unpleasant 
double line, the boys and girls tirst, the squaws next and) habit or modify some disagreeable trait in an associate; 
then the warriors, all armed with clubs, stones and | but unless criticism is earnestly begged it is better in the 
knives: but Red Fawao was not in the line. long run to withhold it—that is, better for the friendship. 
White Water was unbound, stripped and started at | Proper people are numerous enough; but friends, faulty 
the foot between the two rows of savages. No prisoner | or otherwise, are rare. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


First impressions are sometimes decried, yet they are 
exceedingly valuable in giving a definite idea of people or 
things—as they then are. The queer and puzzling fact 
that has to be taken into account is that live things, or- 
ganic or inorganic, are subject to change. 

Take Nature, who is made to point every moral and 
adorn all tales. Could anything be more adorable than 
la belle Terre when she shines out ina spick and span 
new suit, with her company face on? Celestial skies, 
clear shining orbs, balmy breath, flower-bedecked breast 
and spotless garb. What so rare asadayin June? 

But look again some other day when Nature is down 
with the sulks. Your first impression was definite and 
quite correct. The earth was lovely then, but now— not 
one shade of that celestial blue can be made out; a 
leaden, sodden dullness overspreads the firmament; the 
yellow sunshine might as well not be for all one sees of it; 
a chill, sour wind 1s abroad; the gorgeous vestments are 
bedraggled ; dreariest desolation reigns; everything is in 
the dumps. 

That is Nature at a second look. A third might show 
frozen fleids, gaunt bare limbs, and ice-locked currents 
where the throb of life had been. ‘‘So different,” one 
would cry, “So changed!” Yet one impression would 
be no more vivid than another, and no more true: merely 
another aspect of many-sided Nature. 

People are equally mysterious, though to study char- 
acter in its pure simplicity one must take it before life 
has taught the young mortal to dissemble. It may be 
objected by those who have not studied the species that 
very young mortals, commonly known as babies, have no 
characters— though this statement is best made under 
the breath, and when parents are not by. 

What is character, pray, but the sum of qualities that 
make upa nature? These qualities or characteristics 
are by no means on a dead level in infancy. Predomi- 
nating traits appear before the new born denizens of life 
have gained a name. They are little persons from the 
first. Not all of the thousand strings in the harp of a 
baby’s being are played upon, to be sure, but they are all 
there, and such as are swept make themselves heard, 
early and often, with no uncertain sound. 

Do not rest too securely upon the first impression that 
your friend’s infant makes upon you. Perhaps your in- 
troduction is at an auspicious moment. Warmed and 
clothed, fed and smiled upon, the cherub may beina 
cooing and seraphic mood, all dimple and spring and 
sweetness. Wait. Lay the little monarch down pres- 
ently, just as his Highness’s plans were forming for 
fresh worlds toconquer. “Ah! ’h,’h,’h! |! !— — — 
!! tt! 1!” and so on, and moreso. It is the same baby, 

and he certainly had all those sweet traits. And he has 
these others also. 

The men and women whom we meet and like will not 
shriek and kick when things presently go against them. 
Character will beeven more firmly outlined than in youth, 
but it will be proportionately veiled. On the stage the 
countenances of the players are expected to mirror every 
thought, and portray all emotion— precisely what those 
in private walks of life school themselves not to do. 

Politeness often requires us to puta good face on, 
and like the unfortunate member of the society upon the 
Stanislow tosmile a kind of sickly smile in the midst of 
most uncongenial ‘games.’ Or as Emerson remarks, to 
call up ‘‘the forced smile that we put on in company 
where we do not feel at ease, in answer to conversation 
that does not interest us. The muscles, not spontaneous- 
ly moved, but moved by alow, usurping wilfulness, grow 
tight about the outlines of the face, with the most disa- 
greeable sensation.” This, as some one else well terms 
it, is ‘the foolish face of praise,’ and who has not dragged 
that perfectly transparent expression into use upon occa- 
sion, scorning bimself for it while he smiled? 

You ind none of that foolishness in babies. They 
have their best and worst moods and frarkly wear them. 
They approve of some people at sight and disapprove of 
others and they are equally frank to manifest each mood. 
They will not bea jot less decided in their instinctive 
preferences years later when clad respectively in tailor 
gowns end hunting tweeds, or a tulle evening robe and 
claw-hammer coat, but on the surface they will, if 
gently bred, treat people much alike in the main. 

Yet the study of personal moods and tenses reveals 
a surprising difference from day to day, and yet more 
from year to year, when by reason of long acquaintance 
people wax careless of disguises. A reflective young 
girl once got herself into serious trouble by carelessly 
mislaying a private note book in which she has written, 
without dissimulation, her impressions of her friends 
with a year’s interval between the entries. 

Of course the wrong person found the book. Writing 
has a fatal predilection for falling into the wrong hands, 
and then everybody knows how easily things go wrong! 
The book went round the circle, and the bitter and the 
sweet went with it. 

Mirrors tell us the truth. We expect it of them, and 
perhaps see to it that our faces wear only amiable looks 
while in position to be thrown back at us; bat it is quite 


a 





another thing to receive just such an impartial account | 
of the real self, as others see it. | 

One’s amour propre is a sensitive possession. A 
person can usually recognize and deplore his or her faults | 
and limitations, but it is something of a surprise and a/| 
good deal of an annoyance that other people also take 
cognizance of them. The world in general has more dis- 
cernment than we give it credit for, and it is safe to say | 
that we are not conscious of one flaw in our own temper- 
ament or character that this same penetrating world has 
not seized upon; moreover, others see weaknesses and 
absurdities to which those vitally concerned are constitu- | 
tionally blind, and it is well to take up with the apostle’s 
sensible advice not to think more highly of ourselves 
than we ought to think. Itis best to strike an average 
between our own partial estimate of our excellences, and 
the world’s uncompromising verdict upon the same, 
viewed at the opposite focus. 


‘I think it is strange that people are so reluctant to | 
tell their ages,” a sensible young woman—herself on the | 
safe side of thirty—recently remarked; ‘‘folks always | 
look as old as they are in some way or other. If not in 
face, in form, and it is of no use whatever to make believe 
we are younger than we are.” We all know how true 
that Is when we stop tothink about it. If the silver has 
kept out of the hair, and the hair itself has not deserted; | 
if the crow’s feet have dug no tracks in the temples, and 
time has neither obscured the outlines with too abundant 
flesh nor carved depressions and emphasized meagreness 
—the indefinable something that belongs to youth has 
given place to the equally indefinable something that tells | 
of its departure. No year steals past without registering | 
in legible characters. We can trust ourselves, mind and 
body, in the main to the world’s judgment. We pass for | 
very much what we are inthe longrun. Those who form 
opinions hastily read one phase of the character aright, | 
but they can deal only in half truths, unless possessed of 
that scientific keenness that will enable them, given a part, 
to construct the whole. ° 

It is only »9 truism to say that it behooves us to be} 
what we want to be taken for, andto remember, moreover, 
that a snap shot caught on one of our unamiable and | 
unlovely days results in just as abiding an impression as | 


} 


is secured in the carefully-dressed-for portrait when we | 
take all pains to be at our best 


GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


A YARN OR TWO. 

The lazy, sunny days are here, when the spider is 
almostready to spin his web beneath the vine-wreathed | 
saves, and folk, stealing with good conscience an idle 
hour, when— 

* . first the westering sun 

Puts cn some forecast faint of future red, } 

And from the wings of weariness is shed 

A spell upon us tollers every one”’ 
do a bitof spinning, too; spinning of loose yarns, with- 
out form or continuity, which never can be woven into 
any fabric of use, but serve, for the hour, to bind friend 
closer to friend withthe thread of light laughter. As 
thus :— 

oP in 

**Don’t condole with a friend, or congratulate a friend 
until five years have tested the reality of his grief or joy, 
says somebody. But my certie! It’s a good iuea, after 
five years or considerably less, to find out how apropos 
your remarks are going to be, before you offer ’em 
Instance in point :—I met Vachant, of New York, in the 
street, the other day. I’ve been meaning to write to 
Vachant—college friend of mine, you know—ever since 
his wife died, two years ago; brutal of me not to have 
done it, for she was a sweet little soul, and I could guess 
what her loss must have been. Well, I rushed up to him, 
and pressed his hand, and stumbled outa plea for for- 
giveness for not having sooner expressed my very real 
sympathy for his wife’s loss and all it must have meant 
tohim. I noticed he went rather red, and murmured 
something, and hurried off as soon as he couid; and 
when I told my wife of it, and how [thought it rather 
queer, she said she didn’t think it queer at all, inasmuch 
as he was on from New York on a wedding journey, 
with his second wife. Cards on my desk, in unopened 
envelope. Thought from their size they were an ad.” 

“fa 

‘I’ve heard ministers make some pretty bad breaks; 
but I never heard a much worse one than an old fellow 
upin Vermont somewhere, who was attending the 
funeral of a parishioner. He wanted to say something 
uncommonly moving and melting; something that would 
bring out the handkerchiefs. And he said. ‘Dear 
friends, you all know how many and many a time I have 
dandled the corpse upon my knees!” 

°° 

“Speaking of gruesome remarks—” said the ruddy 
old Scotch gentleman, on his way from the far west to 
revisit Scotland for the first time in half-a-century— 
‘*There was an old lady friend of mine in San Francisco 
who persisted in looking upon this journey of mine as a 
madly adventurous tempting of Providence. ‘Yet there 
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| stage business which have become famous and 
| have originated in accident. I wonder if you remember 


| Jimmy Ring used to do it, with his face flushing and 


|changing her gown. She didn’t enter on her cue, and 


| man in Stevenson’s ‘Ticonderoga 


JUNE 4, 1392 


one thing comforts me, Robert, my man,’ said she ; ‘whey 
one dies in voyaging, now-a-days, they’ve such excellen; 
facilities for transportin’ the remains !’” 
° 

He was a very polite, nice little boy, and he hay 
always been taught not to make derogatory remarks , 
his food. His politeness was sorely tried, one day, whe 
they had a most especially tough chicken for dinner. py, 
patiently struggled with an uncenquerable drumstick 
five minutes or so, and then he looked up and said 
mild and polite little voice, ‘‘Papa, I think whoever ; 


this chicken made him very well!” 
* 2 


lade 


“It is curious”—said Miss Annie Clarke, the other da) 


in a pleasant chat over old times—‘*how many bits of 


in the old Museum version of ‘Caste,’ the scene wher 


| Gerridge, aione on the stage, and musing on the man) 


vicissitudes through which he has stood Esther's frie; d 
lights absent-mindedly one candle after another, and 
sticks them about in all sorts of impossible places—t, 
sugar-bowl, the spout of the tea-pot, and the lik: 


was a very fetching bit of business, as dear old UU: 


It 


lips trembling, and the great burst of honest tears com. 
ing as he sat down in the midst of the absurd illumina 
tion. Yet it originated in the accident of Louisa Myers 
—our first Polly, you know—being a trifle too leng over 


U 


Uncle Jimmy was far too wise and resourceful an actor 


| to risk a stage wait on a first performance; he remen 


bered in a flash seeing a package of candles thrown int 
the corner cupboard, after the one or two had been light 


which the scene demanded; and on the spur of 
moment he made up the business of the impromptu ijlu. 


| mination; and the audience welcomed it with such ap 


plause, and the critics singled it out for such a guaint 
and admirably natural touch, that it was forthwith incor. 
porated in the play, and has become one of its traditions.’ 
>’ * 
* 
‘«*Far have I been and much have I seen’—like th 


” 


—said the player 


| a unique experience was yet in store for me; and that 


was the announcement to the people of the village 
our advance agent, that something in the line of a show 
was coming-—how do you suppose? By tolling the chu 
bell!” 


DorotTuy LuNb1 





THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 
BY ZITELLA COCKE. 

Very peacefully they rest— 

Who, in life by Peace unblest, 

Caught the war-cry, fierce and shrill, 

Felt the battle’s shock and thrill, 

Heard the dreadful cannon’s roar— 

Death behind and death before,— 

Fighting on the sea and land, 

Foot to foot and hand to hand! 


Very peacefully they rest— 

North and South and East and West— 
While the heaven-descending dew 
Falls alike on Gray and Blue, 

While the cheering light of day 
Shines on Blue and shines on Gray; 
Weary march and battle sore 

Past for them forevermore! 


Very peacefully they rest— 

And the babes whose cheeks they pressed 
In a last good-by have stood 

O’er their graves in proud manhood, 
And in holy wedlock true 

Plighted hearts of Gray and Blue; 

In the light of hearthstone fires 

Tell the deeds of soldier-sires! 


New England Mag e 





LITERATURE. 


THE OLD SOUTH. 
THE OLD SouTH. Essays Social and Political. By Thomas 
son Page. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

It is highly desirable that those who, like Mr. Page 
are a part of the New South and who yet remem 
ber the Old South with sympathetic appreci* 
tion should give to the world its traditions and betlets 
It is only those disagreements which are based on \20° 
rance which are the most bitter; and truth is always ‘¢ 
first step towards reconciliation. 

Mr. Page seeks to make it clear that not only is slaver) 
a dead and buried question, but that the South, brows?! 
up as it had been under those conditions which f ystered 
slavery, was already considering the question of : 
abolition before the sword cut the knot that the Soa 
hoped to untie. Slavery and secession alike he holds “ 
be settled permanently in the negative, but he cites = 
or less testimony to show that it was not alone ad 
Southern portion of the nation which held in es" 
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literature and the misfortune which this has 
South deserve careful consideration. Any 


‘fers an injustice which is heard by proxy, 
f the presentation is accompanied by any | 
rejudice. Causes no less than individuals have | 
tt be heard in their own defense. 
nieture which the author draws of plautation- 
Social Life in Old Virginia before the War’— 
ung to enjoy without reference to political | 
It is written as it could not be save by one} 
known by personal experience as well as by | 
the life that he describes, and it is stamped | 
mark of truth throughout. Something of that | 
vatism, that ample, hospitable, easy-going habit of 
survive in newer forms to yrove the balance- | 


and wheel &l | 
ry stroving people. | 
| 
| 
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temporal salvation of a restless, striving, 


Tt ere are two pleasant historical sketches of York- 
e * 1 of Rosewell respectively, and a character- 
ne " : (‘The Old Virginia Lawyer;’ an effective pres- 
eer ; { f ‘The Want of a History of the Southern 
u m4 Peot ind then the author turns to the much-debated 
Question.’ It would take too much space to dis- 
ch a problem or even to state adequately the 
int of view. It may be sufficient to say that 

almly, dispassionately, and witha sincere | 
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me ire toarrive at a true understanding of the problem. 
* - nts in the problem ought, however, to be clear 
F . : ery thinking man—first, that no community either 
e th, 3 sn Or W in the long run, permit the lower and more 
. ; yporant element to take the government into its hands, 


iU- - 


da ithat any law which seeks to bring such a state of 
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vuaint things to pass is foredoomed to failure; and, secondly, 

jUGID j 5 ’ . : 

— , right of suffrage which was given to the negro 
ea . se of the war—whether that act was a crime, a 


+ both were rights guaranteed by the * Constitu- | will you fight for the king?” She is received here with 
¢ the United States. He points out what were the | silence; then with cries of ‘Long live the Emperor!” ren are glad to see signs of a reaction. 
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Despairing, she withdraws. At the afternoon review 





quite as far as it is at all desirable, and friends of child- 


But, bearing in mind that America is not Germany, 


climate, the plantation-life, the character | the militia and the National Guard receive her with every teacher will find in Mr. Prince’s book many sug- 


ts of the people. His remarks upon the lack of | cheers, but General Clausel is in sight, and the tri-color | gestive paragraphs, and it may be read with profit by 


is floating from the Chateau-Trompette. In the evening | every school officer. 


of the same day, the 2d of April, the Duchess leaves the 
city, and embarks again for England. 


MISS GOULD'S POEMS. 


After four months in London and in Ghent, she is | STRAY PEBBLES FROM THE SHORES OF THOUGHT, By Elizabeth 


againin France. But now she has no illusions. ‘In the 


” 


palace she felt as in an inn which she soon must leave. 
She took less part in public life. ‘Living in a world of 
contemplation, she made a hermit’s cell of her oratory.” 
“The curiosity that she aroused on her return to France | 
was already dying away. A younger woman, gayer and | 
more fond of pleasure, was desired, in order to bring | 
relief to acourt that was looked upon as too sombre and | 
morose. That woman was the sprightly princess who 
was to marry the Duke of Berry. The Duchess of | 
Angouléme was but the setting sun. ‘he rising sun was | 
the Duchess of Berry, and already the eyes of all were | 


turned towards her.” MD. A | 


CASSELL'S SUNSHINE SERIES. 
MRS. LESLIE AND Mrs. LENOX. A Novel. 


THE MOTHER OF A MARQUISE AND THE AUNT'S STRATAGEM 
Translated from the French of Edmund About by Mrs. Carle 
ton A. Kingsbury. 


I SAW THREE SHIPS; and Other Winter Tales. By Q 


Thomas Nast and others. 


ELI PERKINS. Thirty Years of Wit, and Reminiscences of Witty, 
Wise and Eloquent Men. By Melville D. Landon (Eli Perkins.) 


} 
A New YoOrK FAMILY By Edgar Fawcett. Illustrated oe] 
| 
| 
New York: Cassell Pablishing Company. 

| 


“T am an extremely abandoned person,” sings the 
Wicked Baronet in Ruddygore; and many of the princi- 
pal characters in ‘Mrs. Leslie and Mrs. Lenox’ avow 
their naughtiness with a similarly ingenuous frankness. 


The Tenth Commandment is habitually violated and the 


Seventh is put in as mach jeopardy as an outward con- | 
formity to decency will permit. As a mild burlesque on a 


certain type of Frenc’ novel, the book isa success; taken 





un jnospiration—cannot and will not be taken 
yw. As Mr. Page truly says, this question is 
ted ‘“‘with the question of slavery, or with 





if disloyalty to the Union.” Itis a question to be 

i: i ecided on the facts and the evidence, not by an appeal 

3 assion, prejudice or sectional feeling. 

Every word, written or spoken, which brings the 
rht is spoken inthe interest of patriotism and 
eranddeeper spirit of national unity. For it is 

i nation that we must solve this problem of our 
itional life, and every book like Mr. Page’s clears the 
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ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


rHE COURT OF LOUIS XVIII. 
I HESS OF ANGOULEME AND THE TWO RESTORATIONS. By 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by James Davis. Scrib- 
re, New York 
The present volume in M. Saint-Amand’s series cf bio- 
vraphies opeas with the triumphal return to France of 
Louis XVIIL. and his niece in the spring of 1814, and 
ses with the arrival at court of the Duchess of Berry 
isis. It thus includes the first Restoration, the Hun- 
Days, the second interference of the Allies and the 
second Restoration, during all which time the pious and 
austere Duchess of Angouléme was the first woman in 
} rance 
(he orphan of the Temple” M. Saint Amand likes to 
sa was the living poetry of the Restoration.” Her 
sorrows were already legendary; her devotion to the 
f France and of the French people had been 
eated even to satiety. On her arrival in ber own 
try she was met with ovations; at the entrance of 
s two hundred women, robed in white and 
earing lilies, kneel before her, saying, ‘‘Daughter of 
is XVI., give us your blessing!” Still she was 
‘rcely popular at court, when the first curiosity regard- 
ug her had subsided. She went to fétes and spectacles 
y as matter of duty; the 20th of June and the 10th of 
\ugust were ever before her. She saw her politic uncle 
‘ce In high station men whom she believed to be ene- 
s of the nation. She was not conciliated by 
‘attery. She would not pretend to like any whose 
horais were not conformed to her high standard. 
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eo the Hundred Days had shown her the weakness 
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rthy a grand-daughter of Maria 
rel ra > 


Theresa. 
ausei approaches, at the head of an Imperial- 
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baced. General Decaen, in command in Bordeaux, 


1d gladly se ve + . > 
oad ‘\y serve both the Emperor and the princess. 
appeal ty 


ot , W h 1m Napoleon had called “‘the only man in her 
AAlU1Y, W 








ess was she able to console herself by illusions | 


ae ; 
S48rrison wavers. The people are loyal, but shrink | Rang: 
The council advises only flight. But the | it has also its defects. At the very root of it lies the 
iS not disheartened. She will make a personal 
’ - . 
the troops. In spite of all warnings, this 


seriously, it sugge: ts a bold, bad dude getting recklessly 
dissipated on a glass of rather strong lemonade. It is 


that the author might write a strong but healthful story 
if he chose. 

‘“‘The Mother of a Marquise’ and ‘The Aunt’s Strata- 
|gem’ are two of those clever tales that Frenchmen like 


| 

P ‘ : 

| bad, but weak; save in certain passages which suggest | 
| 

| 

| 


| About write so well. Diverting little farces, with just 
|}enough plot to hold them together, and a lightness of 
| touch that carries off the thinness of the story. How the 
‘Mother’ intrigued for admission to the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, only to fail at last; how the eccentric ‘Aunt’ 
| married her niece to the man of her—and the niece’s— 
choice, is told with humor and gayety in this spirited 
translation. 
| ‘Q,’ whoever he may be, has written five lively stories, 
and they are bound together in ‘I Saw Three Ships, and 
| Other Tales.’ The initial story suggests Thomas Hardy 
he its style and characters, and the action goes with a 
} 


rush. There are two well-told stories of the ‘weird’ 
description; a clever ‘shocker’ and a reasonably good one 
lto end with. They are entertaining and well-written. 

‘A New York Family’ has both power and pathos. 
| without troubling himself to be specially ‘realistic,’ Mr. 
Fawcett has sketched the rise, progress, mishaps and 
| sorrows of what seems, at least, to be a typical American 
family, and in the father, John Everard, has shown a 
llove, strong, deep, tender, and triumphant over all. The 
| use of Tweedism—aided by Nast’s illustrations—is vigor- 


ous and effective. 

‘Eli Perkins’ gives his readers over three huadred 
pages of comicalities. Some of the stories have all the 
| charms that spring froma long and intimate acquaintance, 
| others have the freshness of new arrivals. 


Taken as 
whole, the collection is commendably free from vulgarity 
land irreverence, thongh a story here and there drops 
below the geueral level. 





GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION AND ORGANIZATION IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF GERMANY. Fer the use of American Teachers and Normal 
Schools. By John T. Prince, Ph. D., Agent of the Massachu. 
setts Board of E:lucation. 

The distinguished head of one of the best normal 


schools in the country once said to his class, ‘‘There are 





plenty of people who can teach arithmetic and botany and 


government, the fickleness of the people, the | Latin; what is needed 1s people who can teach boys and 
natareof vows and pledges. She was at Bor- : 
1€ news arrived of Napoleon’s landing. | careful notes on the German schools nits impression that 
‘4 Teviews, received subscriptions, presided at | they are arranged rather to teach subjects than to train 
» enlisted volunteers, showing courage and firm- | children for life. Teachers instructed in the most ap- 


girls.” Speaking generally, one gets from Mr. Prince’s 


| proved system, in schools of uniform excellence through- 
| out the empire, with reference-books and apparatus varied 


‘my which has sprung from the ground as he |and new, impart information which has been weighed 


and measured out by the most experienced instructors 
2 ) 


|into proper portions. 
This system has its advautages, which are apparent; 


supposition that the art of education can be reduced to 
fixed rules and applied to ali children alike. In this de- 
yotion to ‘methods’ the schou's of most of our cities and 


ll go herself to the barracks. ‘Yes or no— | large towns have already followed the lead of Germany 
- S 


Porter Gould. Boston: Press of T. D. Metcalf & Co. 

The dainty little volume bearing the above title is 
more suggestive of a sapphire than a pebble in its 
pretty blue and white binding, and, turning its pages, a 
varied collection of gems is found. Poems of Nature, 
Poems of Love, Miscellaneous Poems and Sonnets testify 
to the versatility of Miss Gould’s muse, and to her 
poet’s eye that finds beauty and spiritual meaning in the 
daily round of uneventful life. The tone of these varied 
songs is eminently pure and healthful, sometimes spark- 
ling with the joy of living. A pleasing specimen of 
Miss Gould’s gift of poetry is found in.‘A Song of 
Success’ : 

YOUTH. 
I am dancing along. Just to live isa joy, 
I'm so happy and free. 
I know not nor care what will tame or destroy, 
Life now satisfies me. 
Oh, there’s naught like dear youth 
To reveal thegglad truth 
That ’tis pure, healthful joy just to know and to be! 
MIDDLE AGE. 
Iam marching along, full of work and of plan 
To alleviate wrong. 
With a heart full of love both to God and to man, 
And an arm free and strong. 
On, there’s naught like mid-life 
To make sure without strife 
The beauty of progress through action and song. 
OLD AGE. 
I am living along, sitting down by the way, 
My work tis all done. 
I have fought the good fight, know the full of each day, 
An: true victory won. 
Oh, there’s naught like old age 
To declare with the sage, 
Life ending on earth is but heaven begun. 
The sonnets are worthy of cominendation, especially 
that addressed to Phillips 3rooks, to which each reader 
|must turnfor himself. ‘Stray Pebbles’ is published by 
|its author, and may be obtained of Miss Gould, Chelsea, 
|Mass., or of Messrs. DeWolf, Fiske & Co., or at the Old 
Corner Bookstore, Boston. 





CONSOLATION, 


THE SOURCES OF CONSOLATION IN HUMAN Lirk. By William 
| Rounseville Alger. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 


It isa dificult matter to convey consolation by any 
method of reasoning. 
that 


Too often the heart cries out 


“Common is the commonplace, 
And vacant chaff well-meant for grain.” 
Mr. Alger’s book is scarcely what one would put into 
| the hands of a person suffering from any great sorrow, 
though it has a value for the thoughtful mind because of 
| its exhaustive cataloguing of what may fairly be called 
|the intellectual aspect of consolation. Sentences like 
the following —‘‘So God can precind from the substan- 
| tial plenum of his determinations, and creatively speak 
|forth into being their negative correspondences in all 
their grades from top to bottom’ —appeals to the head 
rather than to the heart, and suggest the technicalities 
of metaphysics rather than simple expressions of human 
sympathy. 

This formality and heaviness, as well asa somewhat 
profuse use of rhetorical expressions and figurative 
language— “‘liguifled diamonds of the mind,” “bring 
distillation from the blood,” for tears—will probably keep 
many readers from doing justice to the really deep in- 
sight into the problem of sorrow that is especially evi- 
dent in the closing chapters, presenting a reasonable 
and carefully-considered philosophy of the problem of 
evil and its final extinction in good. 





NEW EBOOKS, 





THE BLACKSMITH OF YOKE. A Novel. By Paul Cushing. N 
York: Harper & Brothers. bed al 

WINONA. A Story of To-day. By Ella M. Powell. New York: 
A. Lovell & Co. ' 


WIsPs OF WIT AND WISDOM; or, Knowledge in a Nutshell. By 
Albert P. Southwick, A. M. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 
London: Walter Scott. 


ELI PERKINS: THIRTY YEARS OF WIT. By Melville D. Lar 
New York: Cassell Pub. Co. Price, 50c. neon. 


A Néw YOurkK FAMILY. A Novel. By Edgar Faweett. le 
York: Cassell Pub. Co. Price, 50c. ° Mow 
THE BLUE-GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY. By James Lane Allen. 


New York: Harper & Bros. Boston: For § . 
Clarke & Co. or Sale by W. B. 


KILMENY. By William Black. New York: Harpe 
Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. per & Bees. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. By George William Curtis. New Y : 
Harper & Brothers. Boston: Ser Sale by W. B. Clarke ac 


STORIES AND INTERLUDES. By Barry Pain. New York: 
& Bros. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


AN EDELWEI8S OF THE SIERRAS; AND OTHER TALEs. B M 
! i : } Es. rs. 
Burton Harrison. New York: Harper & Bros. f 
Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. a es ee 


Harper 


ONOQUA. By Fra.ces C. Sparhawk. Boston: Lee 
Price, 50c. & Shepard. 
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DENVER, - - 


COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
bal Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


(4000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne City 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO, 


Correspondence solicited. 





THE CAIRN OF SKULLS. 


Do you remember Verestchagin now? 
The burning sands, the gallows in the snow, 
The camp-fire in the Himalaya pass, 
The captives whom the black-mouthed cannon blow? 


He limned no peaceful pastures of soft grass, 

No pools where kine their images might glass, 
Nor dusky roof-tree in the valley’s lull 

Home of dull yokel or fair country lass. 


How doth one vivid scene all else annal; 

The wide, wan desert, gray and sorrowful, 
Where in the midst uprears—oh, dreadful tale 

Of carnage !—bleaching skull piled upon skull. 


Sleep’s multifold sweet dreams will not avail 

To cancel its impress, till Time shall fail, 
And I become incorporate in the flow 

Of fire and tide and earth-encircling gale. 


DOUGLAS DANE 














THE ART CLUB’S SUMMEREXHIBITION, | 

There are one hundred and seventy-five pictures in all 
upon the walls of the Art Club galleries. Of these, nine- 
ty are olls and the rest are water-colors. The exhibition 
runs largely to landscapes, and here and there one meets 
an old friend—as in Enneking’s ‘Autumn,’ for instance, 
with the familiar, golden, Enneking sky. The lady still 
gazes at her ring in the ‘Souvenir,’ and Richardson’s 
Spanish washer-women gossip as of yore by the long, 
rectangular stone wall. 

The general effect is pretty quiet— nobody has tried 
any special audacity in color-scheme or composition, and 
the result is a number of agreeable pictures that ought 
to hit the average taste of the average man; and if the 
catalogue were not so reserved as tothe price of the pict- 
ures, it might be possible to say with what degree of 
success they appeal to the average pocket-book. 

Every rule has its exception, however, and the ‘Imps’ 
are a law to themselves. Their color-schemes are nec- 
essarily pronounced, though those on exhibition are not 
specially eccentric— for ‘Imps.’ E. W. D. Hamilton’s 
‘Bridges at Grey,’ that seems a series of slap-dash 
strokes with the palette-knife near at hand, is quite 
effective at the proper distance, and Mrs. Perry’s land- 
scape is more pleasing than some of her former Impres- 
sionistic figure-pieces. 

One or two of the marines are quite good; the ves- 
sel in M. Johnson, Jr’s., is going free, and the lift of the 
bows on the wave is excellent. Less ship-shape but 
more picturesque is the heavy old tub by Dean, with the 
wind swelling its brown fore-and-aft sails as it wallows 
along in the trough of the sea. These square-bowed, 
unwieldy looking vessels did good service, though, when 
tho ‘Gueux’ manned them! 

“We are the Beggars of the Sea,— 
Strong, gray Beggars from Zealand we; 
We are fighting for liberty: 

Heave ho! rip the brown sails free!’ 

Of more local interest is Lansil’s ‘October Day— 
Boston Harbor,’ with the golden dome of the State House 
in the distance anda brilliantly red buoy among the 
greenish water. 

Only twenty figure-pieces, largely portraits, show up 
among the oils. Rev. Mr. Horton’s face looks out from 
Onecanvas; and the ‘Portrait’ by Barnard, with its 
pointed beard and moustache and its expression of good 
humor, suggests a Cavalier of the nineteenth century. 

Ss it—can it be—that this is one of thsse who wear the 
White Rose and write Jacobite letters to the Tra nscript? 
Have we a—Stuart—among us? 
**King Charles, and who'll do him right now ? 
King Charles, and who's ripe for fight now?” 
Waggish artists sometimes play strange tricks in a 
catalogue. One ‘Lamb’-like person leads off with ‘After 
the Storm.’ A wreck on a jagged reef, perhaps, or 
another Virginia, dead upon the beach? Nothing so 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


after their mischief, aud a badly demoralized Japanese 
doll in the foreground. Slang even creeps into the 
catalogue. ‘Ah, There,’ a puppy seems to say—a real 
puppy, not a two-legged one— as he watches a sizable 
bee who is resting on the edge of his own particular 


| towl. 


The main gallery looks atrifie bare with only a por- 
tion of its walls covered with pictures. A little drapery 


| along the upper portion would be an improvement. It 


seems to be an unsettled question with the Club as to 
when its visitors shall have the privilege of sitting down 
in the western gallery. During the Spring exhibitions 
there were seats forthe weary, but now, for some mys- 
terious reason, they are missing; —perhaps the Club 
expects that the summer population of Boston will come 
in such swarms as to need all the floor-space. 

Gold and bronze mats for water-colors "predominate, 
but white ones hold their own, nevertheless; and the 
white frames just relieved with a little gilding are quite 
as pretty as are the gilt ones. There is a crispness and 
freshness to the modern school of water-color painting 
that is an agreeable thing in itself, and the water- 
colors in this exhibition are fairly typical of that style. 
Here and there one may find a little strong coloring, as 
in ‘A Cadiz Maid,’ which is brilliant in yellows and red- 


| dish tints, or something a little out of the usual course 


in its effect of light—Thomas Allen’s Texan scene catch- 
ing the eye with its orange hues. 

There are not so many pictures as usual that have the 
open, all-out-of-doors effect that make some of the 
modern water-colors seem like glimpses of nature through 
a diminishing-glass; but ‘A Back Yard—Cape Ann’ has 
it, and it is a very pleasing picture in consequence 
Asa whole, the exhibition is one likely enough to 
please the summer visitor; and there are plenty of 
excellent pictures on the walls from which he may pick 
and choose. They are all for sale, and the art stores 
must reckon with another competitor during the summer. 

ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 
At the Boston Theatre, on Wednesday evening, Mr. 
Salvini offered a double bill, in which he gave two imper- 
sonations for the first time in Boston: Robert Macaire, 
in the melodrama of that name, and Turiddu in ‘Cavalle- 
ria Rusticana.’ The former was a strong and interest- 
esting characterization, but widely at odds with the 
actor’s especial gifts and possibilities, having neither 
youth, comeliness nor humor: a sardonic, lonely, hunted 
man, with a single touch of something like human ten- 
derness, anda ferocious courage which wins for him 


| the death of a soldier rather than that of acriminal. It | 
is a picturesque and forcible study, but one that appeals | 
neltber to our sympathy nor our compassion; and there- | 
| fore one whose popularity with audiences, or even with 


Mr. Salvini himself, can hardly be lasting. The support- 
ing company did excellent work; Mr. Ben Johnson’s 
Jacques Strop being especially rich in queer, grotesque 
humor. 

‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ isa play of breathless interest 
and power; an hour snatched from the peasant life of 
southern Europe and brought to the spectator with aii 
its rough and passionate humanity clinging to it, as earth 
clings toa flower uprooted. It is the story, in allits 
essentials, with which the opera has made us acquainted ; 
but freed from operatic conventions, given with almost 
terrible directness and simplicity, it comes as something 
new; something infinitely strong andtrue. Mr. Salvini’s 
Turiddu is a dramatic creation of memorable and vivid 
strength; from his boyish, irritated repulse of Santuzza 
—a repulse the more cruel that it so obviously has a bad 
conscience behind it—to the moment when he lies dying 
from the thrust of Alfo’s knife, while the chimes of the 
old church ring out the solemn joy of Easter-tide, all is 
strong, simple, absolutely and subtly true. Miss Ber- 
olde’s Santuzza is passionately womanly and touch- 


ing. 


At the Tremont Theatre, Mr. Willard added another 


finished and forceful impersonation of Matthew Buddock, 
in ‘Wealth.’ Mr. Willard has given us no subtler study 
than that of the money-worshipping autocrat, at the 
moment when his mind begins to give way and the real 
and the fancied to mingle in his thoughts and shape his 
acts. Like all Mr. Jones’s plays, ‘Wealth’ is of deep 


telligence as daringly as to his emotional sympathy. 


The season is ending witha brilliancy that shames its 


Daly Company have received a cordial welcome back to 
| Boston. They have appeared in two plays; the first, 
‘Love in Tandem,’ new to-us, but of such flimsy and un- 
worthy a sort that silence were kindliest comment upon 
it; the latter the strong and interesting comedy-drama, 
‘The Last Word,’ in which Miss Rehan does such fine and 
brilliant work as the flery Russian baroness. At the 
Columbia Theatre, ‘The Family Circle,’ a comedy adapted 
from the French of Bisson, had its {first presentation on 
Monday evening, and scored a genuine and merited suc- 














harrowing as that—merely a number of puppies resting 








cess. Its story is the droil and original one of a young 


| . : . , 
present and called the meeting to order at 3 o’c 


to his admirable gallery of dramatic portraitures by his | 


psychological interest, appealing to the spectator’s in- | 


earlier hours. At the Hollis St. Theatre, this week, the | 
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man, newly married, whose identity becomes confuse 
with that of a notorious wife-murderer. The agonjyo, 
parents of the newly-made bride, sure that she will share 
the fate of the assassinated first wife, watch the pair wit; 
horrified anxiety, misinterpreting to sinister pur 
every look and word of the husband. The piece 
with immense verve and vivacity ; the honors of th« 
ing being shared by Mrs. Blauchard-Rankin as the 
able mamma, and Miss May Robson as the queer lode 
house-keeper; a delicious piece of genre work, this 
and accentuated by an absolutely inspirational make 
At the Globe Theatre, ‘1492’ has been given a 
ditional and final week of presentations, with a 
change of cast; Mr. Barnet appearing as the King 
Mr. Richard Harlow as the ‘Daisy Queen.’ At the 


ton Museum, ‘Incog.’ closes to-night a merry and 
cessful. season; and clever and comely Robert Ed: 
must take pleasure in the knowledge of how many B 
friends will welcome his appearance with the regular 
Museum company, next year. At the Grand Opera Hi 
‘Zig-Zag’ has pleased lovers of variety-show. At 
Howard Atheneum, ‘Broderick Agra’, with Mr. Jo 
Sullivan as the central figure, has crowded the 

with that gentleman’s adorers. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 

The New England Historic Genealogical Societ id a 
large attendance at the monthly meeting on Monday At 
the preceding meeting all the officers except the 7 
urer resigned, owing to differences which had 
These included Abner C. Goodell, Jr., president 
Benjamin Apthorp Gould, vice-president for Mas 
setts; G. Arthur Hilton, recording secretary; H 
Edes, corresponding secretary; Henry W. Cunn 
librarian; Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, Hamilton A: 
Hill, Benjamin Greene Smith, Henry Williams. At 


| same meeting, a committee was appointed to confer wit! 


the officers and see if some arrangement could 1 
made looking toward the withdrawal of these res 
tions. 


At the meeting last Monday, President Goode 


then requested Mr. J. McFarland Davis to tak 

After the transaction of certain routine busi 

C. O. Jameson, chairman of the committee ap t ) 
confer with the officers who had tendered th: 
tions, presented along report, with the foll 
ommendations : 

Resolved, thatthe fact that the council was out-vote 
measure inyolving presumably honest differences of 
created no necessity that the members of the council 
sign. 

Resolved, that the paper presented by gentlemen of t 
cil cannot be accepted by the society, since it virtuall 
that the action of the society has been factious, a chars 
wise to be admitted. 

Resolved, that the society cordially invites the'several officials 
without any reference to the paper presented or any co 


whatever, to withdraw their resignations over their 
signatures, as they were presumably presented. 

| Resolved, that the nominating committee be instru: 

| consider those offices vacant the resignations of which s 
have been thus withdrawn within 10 days from this date 

| These resolutions were adopted. The places, 

| Council, of Grenville H. Norcross and Dr. Henry P W 
| cott, whose resignations were final, were filled 

| election of Charles Carleton Coffin and Don Gleason I 
| The following committee was selected on the 
posed amendments to the by-laws: David Greene Hask 
|Jr., A. M.; William Gray Brooks, LL. B.; Henry 4 
| Hazen, D. D.; David Henry Brown, A. B.; Caleb B 
min Tillinghast. 


Che society adjourned to meetagain June 22, at 3 | 

The Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Citizenship held its annual meeting yesterday in 
South church, with Mr. Edwin D. Mead in the chair 

The secretary’s report shows a present members 
205, eight having joined during the year, four died a! 
| have severed their connection with the society. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuins 
year: Honorary President, Rev. Edward Everett 
D.D.; President, Edwin]D. Mead; Vice-Presidents 
A. Mowry, Rev. Julius H. Seelye, Edward Atk 
Robert Treat Paine, Prof. N. S. Shaler, E. B. Has 
Rev. Henry Lambert, Hon. Gamaliel Bradford ; Secretar) 
C. F. Crehore; Treasurer, Seth P. Smith; Executive ‘ t 
mittee, President and Secretary, ex offciis, Rev. | 
Moxom, Davis R. Dewey, Josiah Quincy, Arthur B. Eiils 
| chairman; Standing Committee—Membership, C. F. °° 
hore, chairman, Rev. A. E. Winship, Curtis Goild 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, Rev. Henry Lambert, Miss Lucia 
T. Ames, Rev. E. A. Horton, Mrs. H. R. Shatt 
Charles J. Bullock, Rev. Ruben Kidner, Charles E 
Miss E. P. Gould; Courses of Study, etc., Davis R. Dew 
chairman, John Fiske, Albert B. Hart, Rev. Charies 
Dole, Rev. John G. Brooks, Edwin D. Mead; Publications 
and Lectures, the Executive Committee; Finance, J°- z : 
Quincy, chairman, Francis Blake, John S. Clark, 4rc}* s 
bald M. Howe, D. C. Heath, Arthur B. Ellis. 

Following the business meeting, addresses were 
on the features of the London County Council by “’ 
Sylvester Baxter, Mr. Robert A. Woods and Mr. Charie 
|W. Birtwell. 





















xed question by Moorfield Storey. Edwin A. 
S tributes a description of the work and life at 


S ty. Rev. Francis E. Clark, Amos R. Wells, and John 


George Horton, and John Allan Wyeth. 








SLEEP. 


bf 


BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


i I lay in prison like St. Paul, 
i to two guards that both were grim and stout. 
they sat by me and held me thrall; 
ne was named Regret, the other Doubt. 
igh the twilight of that hopeless close 
ame an angel shining suddenly 
took me by the hand, and as I rose 


¥ 


| 
| 


] 
1ins grew soft and slipped away from me. 
rs gave back and swung without a sound, 


I tals of some magic flower unfurled. 
i, treading o’er enchanted ground, 
another and a kindlier world. 
master of that black and bolted keep 
iowest is Life; the angel’s name is Sleep. 


Harper's. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 

New England Magazine for June opens with a 

ind comprehensive article on ‘Art in Chicago’ by 

B. Monroe, a well-known Chicago critic. The | 
s finely illustrated with reproductions of old 

s and canvases by contemporary Chicago artists. 
ernment of Cities’ is an interesting review of 


ipton Institute, Virginia; he also gives a sketch 
feof General Armstrong, the founder of the in- 
Edward G. Porter writes an entertaining 

f the discovery of the Oregon, which has just 

rated in Portland, by the Boston ship ‘Colum- 

: rhree of the leaders of the Christian Endeavor 


er, describe the aims and methods of this new 

movement Walter Blackburn Harte contrib- 

ssay on ‘Catholicity in Literature’ in which he 

ea for a consideration of the essential and 

an instead of the merely local and accidental in all 

ratures. Edwin D. Mead writes the Editor's Table as 

dealing this month with the personality and work 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale in THe COMMONWEALTH 
| elsewhere. 


The Westminster Review for May (New York: Leon- 
ri Seott Pub. Co.) has a strong table of contents. 
fatthew Macfle writes of The Great West of Australia, 

ng of Western Australia, which he claims is an 

t cnown country even to Australians. Evelina 

i yntributes a sketch of Laurence Oliphant, one 

Jost notable biographical studies of the month. 

partment of Contemporary Literature, the regular 

views of noticeable books, is unusually full 

ete and of value toevery reader. The depart- 

The Drama, notes on new London plays, com- 
etes a drilliant issue. 


ne number Harper’s Magazine is rich in illustra- 
sandin variety of contents. Its most striking liter- 
feature is the beginning of the series of papers on 

| English Dramatists,” by James Russell Lowell 

rs which will attract attention as representing the 
ritical thought of their distinguished author 

i subject which was to him a life-long favorite. 

r article which will irterest thoughtfal readers is 

Dr. Charles Waldstein’s ‘Funeral Orations in Stone and 
Wood,’ suggested by the recent discovery of a remarka- 
die bass-relief in the excavations on the Acropolis at 
Athens. This article is accompauied by several illustra- 
tions (including the frontispiece) from photographs. 
[ tion of the number includes the continuation of 
Mary E. Wilkins’s remarkable story, ‘Jane Field,’ illus- 
trated by Smedley; the fifth part of W. D. Howell’s 
‘The World of Chance;’ a timely sto.y, ‘Decora- 

Day,’ by Sarah Orne Jewett; and a striking short 
story by Katherine Pearson Woods, entitled ‘From Leo- 
*s Window.’ The poems are by Archibald Lampman, 


North American Review for June covers a wide 

f thought and the activities of the day. The 
rrison Administration is discussed, on the one hand, 
iiland inexpressions of warm commendation, by 
tor Dawes, . f Massachusetts, and Senator Dolph, of 
gon, and, on the other hand, with strong condemna- 
‘rom the stand-point of party principles and policy, 
lator Colquitt, of Georgia. In ‘The Future of 
iinster Abbey,’ Archdeacon Farrar urges with af- 
and patriotic spirit the enlargement of the great 

€, so that it can remain the resting place of the 
is dead of the nation, not excluding the worthy of 
oglish-speaking people. Prof. R. L. Garner de- 
* the methods that he will use in the forests of 
‘, Where he will seek to discover the language of 
anthropoid apes. ‘A Modern Form of Insanity,’ 
by Dr. Henry Smith Williams, of the Randall’s 

| Hospitals, concerns the homicidal mania that 1s 
serously frequent at this time. ‘The Sarvant-Girl’s 
of View,’ by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, contains practi- 
=cestions as to the true character and condition of 

and etd 6 Ouidi writes with her accustomed 

>. .na Treedom of expression on ‘The Penalties of a 
. \oowo Name.’ Edward Bellamy describes the 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


in close association with all phases of that life. Mr. 


Elsing’s article aims to represent the average of life in 
the tenement houses, and does not give a false impression 
by accumulating all the startling incidents which have 
come under his eye in the past nine years. Closely con- 
nected with this series is a wonderfally sympathetic ac- 
count of ‘The Drury Lane Boys’ Club,’ London, by Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, who has not contributed to 
any magazine for several years. The remarkable thing 
about this club is that it originated in the mind of a poor 
boy himself, who felt the need for such an organization, 


}and who called around him a handful of similarly-minded 
|} poor boys who met fora time in his mother’s cellat, be- 


cause, as he expressed it, “if two or three of us stopped 


|a bit to talk on the street the policeman came and told us 


to move on.” By the aid of a young man and woman 
this club had grown to be more prosperous, though when 
it came to Mrs. Burnett's attention it was still in very 
modest quarters. In memory of her own sor Lionel, who 
died not long ago, she recently presented a reading-room 
to the clab. Her account of the origin and growth of 
the club and the opening of the new reading-room has 
all chose qualities of sympathy and appreciation with 
child-life which have made her stories among the most 
popular in the language. 


The Atlantic Monthly for June has in it a paper of 
great value to teachers and to all persons who are inter- 


Education of the Negro.’ All sides of this subject are 


has made his paper of still greater value by adding to it 
notes, opinions, and criticisms written by some of the 
leading men of the South, to whom it was sent before 
publication. 


The subtle mental disease known as ‘paranoia,’ which 
is the scientific designation of the ailment of the cranks 
who are so unpleasantly conspicuous from time to time in 
the United States, isthe subject of an article by Dr. H. 
S. Williams, Superintendent of the MRandall’s Island 
hospitals, in the June number of the North American 
Review 


No more appropriate month could have been found in 
which to publish the article on ‘Sleepy Hollow as it is 
To day,’ which furms one of the most important con- 
tributions to the June number of Munsey’s Magazine 
(New York: Frank A. Munsey & Co.) The writer, Jud- 
son Newman Smith, is in heartiest sympathy with his 
theme, and manages most deftly to weave together the 
ideal spirit of Irving’s descriptions with the real beauty 
that still haunts the locale of the ‘Headless Horseman’ 
and ‘Wolfert’s Roost.’ I'he pictures that accompany 
the article reflect with apt truth as well the spirit, as 
also the artistically pictorial beauties of this place, so 
wondrously painted in Irving’s classic writings. ‘On 
the Field of Honor’ is the title of the complete novel, 
which is written by Mr. Munsey, and is a society story of 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


In the June Arena (Boston: The Arena Pub. Co.) 
the editor gives one of the most vivid pictures of the 
nineteenth century Inferno which has ever appeared in 
a paper, entitled ‘The Democracy of Darkness.’ He 
takes us through the under-world and lets us behold 
glimpses of what he has seen in Boston. He n xt 
notices the problem in all our great cities, notably New 
York City, giving facts and figures of great value to 
social students. From this he discusses the chief causes 


advances a comprehensive plan for the amelioration of 
misery and an effective educational agitation. Among 
the leading papers in the June Arena are Automatic 
Writing, by B. F. Underwood; Tke Right of Children, 
by Rev. M. J. Savage; Newly Discovered Properties of 
the Ether, by Prof. A. E. Dolbear; The Bed Rock of 
True Democracy, by A. C. Houston; Three English 
Poets, by Louise Chandler Moulton; The Lake Dwellers 
of Switzerland, by W.D. McCrackan, A. M. Mr. Gar- 
land’s story, ‘A Spoil of Office,’ comes to a close in this 
is sue. , 

The June number of Romance (New York: Romance 
Pub. Co.) contains sixteen original and selected stories 
of remarkbly high and even merit—stories of America, 
England, France, Spain, Russia, India and the high seas. 
The balance between grave and gay, the wild and the 
reasonable, is admirably maintained. One sheds atear 
over Alphonse Daudet’s ‘Last Class,’ or Lydia Pasch- 
koff’s touching ‘Marpha;’ laughs over the wit of Victorien 
Sardou and Madame Bazan; shudders over Guy de 
Maupassant’s terrible description of ‘Fear’ and hastens 
through ‘The Thief in the Grange,’ ‘Running Down a 
Slave Ship,’ and others like them, in order to reach the 
solution oftheir clever mysteries. Of especial interest 
is the production, for the first time in English in th is 
country, of ‘The Song of the Swan,’ by Georges Ohnet. 


Another book by the famous Spanish novelist Valera, 
the author of ‘Pepita Ximenez’ and ‘Dona Luz,’ is to be 
published immediately by D. Appleton & Co. The title is 
‘Don Braulio,’ and the book has been translated from the 
Spanish of Pasarse de Listo by Clara Bell. It will appear 
in Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 


YOUR BOY. 


His vacation made profitable for both of you at a 
nominal price, Health, Athletic Sports, Militery Drill, 








rress of Nati ; ; Ti . 
gt of Nationalism in the United States. The 


Y articles, ail timely, embrace ‘College Republicans 


L cKkwood Dodge, giving some account of political 

y at Harvard; ‘The Decadence of Dickens,’ giving 
curious facts about the great novelist’s present 
of popularity, by Charles Townsend Copeland; 
tae eke a Beings,’ by Marion Harland; and ‘A 
. es \ acation,’ by Prof. Charles F. Twing, Presi- 


‘he Adelbert College, of the Western Reserve | 


ersity. 


Mr. Clarke's : : . 
Merine larke’s article in Scribner's Magazine for June, 





ras nan h's solution of th 

sae other large cities, will be widely read. It is 
The Pees tae In the same humber, the series on 
n ‘Life in Ne, eat Cities’ is continued, with an article 
City “ew York Tenement-Houses, as seen by a 
7 


T nine Vv < - . 
years has worked in the tenement-house district 


e rapid transit problem in Bos- , 


Missi > 
“Missionary,” by the Rev. William T. Elsing, who | 


limstruction in study of nature and carefal oversight 
for him, freedom from anxiety for you. 

Send for descriptive circular of the ‘*Boys’ Camp,”’ 
Lake Quinsigamond, to 


Dr. W. H. RAYMENTON, 






Office Furniture, 


FOR CATALOGUE 






NEW YORK SALESROOM, 19 BEEKMAN ST. 


estedin one of the greatest problems of our day—the | 
Negro Question. This is an article by William T. Harris, | 
| LL. D., U. S. Commissioner of Education, entitled ‘The 


most thoughtfully and ably treated by the author, who | 


which produce the ‘democracy of darkness,’ and further ' 


Worcester, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


RANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
and Correspondence, and may be suecessfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 
practical results of these classes are jwarmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
of the country. Those who wish to securethorough normal train- 
ing for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart- 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 
PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. First to teach 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
Boston, Mass. 


Please mention this Publication. 


' 
j 
j 
' 
’ 


CHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


July 7—Aug. 17, 1891. 
Daily lectures’ in ECONOMICS, HISTORY OF RELIGION anl 
Ernics. For program with full particulars apply to the Secretary , 
8. Burns Weston, 118 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. Ht. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
| of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
| Charges moderate. The location Is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 


Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 
Special Courees. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
and care. Highest references. Re-opens Sept. 28th, 1892. 


| 
| 
| PASTMAN CUSINESS COLLEGE, 
| 





| 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
sjookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
Address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


JAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
| Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
| grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
fleld and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address 


THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounds all admirable in equipment. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
| forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


| pRanrans UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 


The twenty-fourth year of this school ‘begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
| lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
| distributed. Its Infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 








Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
| 161 Newbury St., Baston. 


| ATES COLLEGE, 
| LEWISTON, MAINE. 
FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren B 
| Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan. 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
(Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rey. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng. 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiillam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $180. Pecuniary assistance, from the tucome of thirty- 
seven scholarehips and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 
































































































































































CONFIDENCES. 


| 
| 


BY M. ROCK. 
MAIDEN. 


| palace gardens. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


t 
The Czar of Russia likes mushrooms, | mer months his men were cut down by tro- 


Oh, you merry, idle fellow, high upon a beech | dawn of a misty morning, when he would |t 


bough swaying, 
Have you really no employment all the long bright | I 
afternoon through 
But to watch the golden sunbeams ’mid the green | 
leaves flitting, playing, 
And the glist’ning pilewort gleaming in the 
meadows under you? 


BLACKBIRD. | 


Pretty maiden, pretty maiden, in the branches |has been connected during the past | Sotscee by the King. Partially recovering 
| few years with several Vermont news- 

There’s a nest with five eggs resting on a smooth papers, has been appointed Instructor of | for remuneration 
rejected. 


green and shady 


and cosy bed,' | 

And since the dawn of morning lam singing toa 
lady 

Who above her cosy dwelling lifts, to hear me, her 


her brown head. 


Sut now tell me, pretty maiden, do you linger here | 
each morning 

Just to see the daisies flutter as the south wind 
rushes by, 

Or to view the Lenten lillies all the breezy slopes 
adorning, 

Or the tassels swinging gaily on the scented larch 
trees nigh? 


MAIDEN 


Whisper, blackbird, for a moment: much indeed?’ 
I love the meadows, 

Gorsy fella, and fragrant larch woods, where the 
south winds murmur low 

To the wind-flowers fluehed and trembling, and 
the shifting lights an! shadows 

But I'm watching for my lover, and you muat let 
no one know. 


{Chambers’ Journal. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 


Rev. Philip 8. Moxom and Mra. Moxom 
will pass the summer in England and on the 
Continent, sailing for Liverpool on the 
Parisian, June 25. They will attend the 
International Peace Congress at Berne in 
August. 


Archbishop Williams and Vicar General 
Byrne have each contributed $250 for the 
Columbus memorial fund 


At the annual prize drill of the Chauncy 
Hall School Battalion, there were awarded 
three medals of equal grade to Sergt. Maj. 
W.D. Walker, Sergt. W. E. Dorman of 
Company B., and Corporal Chessman of 
Company C. Commissions were awarded to 
Capt. H. H. Page, First Lieut. M. G 
Sollers, of Company A., Capt. G. C. Col- 
burn, First Lieut. A. W. Hodges of Com- 
pany C; Capt. L. W. Bates, First Lieut. 
F. H. Twombly of Company D; Capt. F. 
RK. Hayward, First Lieut. H. F. Stevens of 
Company B. 


Five women decorators have been en- 
gaged to design interiors for new boudoir 
cars at Wiimington. One of them, Miss 
Dunlap, is a graduate of the Philadelphia 
School of Design. There are several young 
women employed in the ait designing at 
Pullmann, and some of their work is finer 
than any yet produced by men. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson is preparing the 
libretto of an opera, the music of which 
will be supplied by his son, who is now 
in Munich. The work will probably be 
finished in October. 


Rev. C. C. Vinal of Cambridge, will be 
installed pastor of the Unitarian Church 
at Lebanon, N. U., on June 22. 


Dr. Lewis Swift of the Warner Observ- 
atory has received the Donohoe medal of 
the Astronomical Society of the Pacific for 
the discovery of the eight-tailed comet. 


President Andrews, of Brown University 
and Rey. Dr. McKenzie of Boston will be 
among the preachers at the Baptist grove 
meeting at Weirs, N. H. 


Prince Alfred of Edinburgh, heir of the 
Duke of Coburg-Gotha, has entered the 
University of Munich asa student in the 
department of law. Until a few weeks 
ago he was pursuing his studies at Coburg. 


Two windows will be placed in the Uni- 
tarian church in Wilton, N. H., one to be 
giveu by Mrs. C. Freeman of that town in 
memory of her husband, and the other by 
Mrs. Frances Green of Lowell for the late 
F. Green. ; 


Itis reported that the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Governor General of India, is to 
resign his vice-regal office and that he is to 
be succeeded by Lord George Hamilton, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. 


Col. Be jamin Gresham, an_ elder 


| Isadora Cousino of Chili, who is reputed | 
to be worth 8200,000,000. She is unmar- 
ried. | 


yastures and get more damp in the boots 


on ; ‘ ’ | ¢ 
rhe richest woman inthe world is Donna | 


| I 


Edwin A. Start of Cambridge, who |< 


History at Tufts Col‘ege for three years. 

Gen. Francis A. Walker sailed for 
Europe on Wednesday, where he will pass 
the summer in travel. 


and is well pleased when he can gather | pical fevers. He found no passage west- Origin Purpose and 
|them himself in the spawn frames of the | ward from the Gulf, was shipwrecked, and j 

But he knows nothing of | was obliged to return tothe region of his 
| the pleasures of being out in the earliest |early explorations. 


Finally, after more 
han two years’ struggle, he returned heart- 


|have to ramble around the dew-drenched | broken to Spain, which he reached in No- 


vember. 1504. A short time after he landed, 
| than mushrooms in his basket. |} 


1is constant but often powerless friend, 
Queen Isabella, died. 

For some months the old navigator, with 
1is health shattered by age and the hard- 


|ships of his prolonged voyage, and bis 
heart also crushed by his failure to find the 


lesired passage, lay sick at Seville, un- t 


from his illness, he applied to Ferdinand 
The application was is for sale at the Old Corner Book 81 
Damrel! & Upham, 274 Washington St; 


Rec 






JUNE 4 1G 


Destiny of Man, 


Or Philosophy of 


The Three Ethers, 


— BY — 
DR. WILLIAM THORNTON, 
His arguments are ingenious, charmingly w 
ebook is one of great interest.—New Y 


ord 


This much discussed ard remarka 


For nearly a year Columbus languished Boston, Mass. 


in obscurity, suffering not only mentally, 
but actually cramped by poverty. In his receipt of price, $1.25. 
own words he had ‘‘No place to repair to 


Eugene Bergeron, instructor in French | save an inn, and often nothing in money to 


at Yale University, has resigned to accept 
the position of lecturer on the French 
language and literature in the Chicago 
University. 


lion. Allen G. Thurman drovedown town 
from his residence in Columbus, O., the 
other afternoon in company with his 
grandson, young Allen To a reporter he 
said: ‘*This is the first time I have been 
down to my old office for three months. I 
am feeling better than I have at any time 
since last fall, but the rheumatism has 
made me slightly lame.” ‘‘Are you going 
to the Democratic National Convention?” 
was asked. ‘‘No,” said Judge Thurman 
‘‘All matters of that kind I leave to young- 
er men.” 


Rev. Robert Collyer of New York will 
sail for Europe July 6, to remain abroad 
until the middle of September. 


Mr. Arthur Nikisch has been invited by 
Director Jahn to conduct one of the con- 
certs at the Vienna Musical Exhibition. 
Mr. Nikisch had to decline the honor, as 
he will not leave this country during the 
present season. 


THE DEATH OF COLUMBOS. 


From the New York Times. 


The death of Columbus occured at Val- 
ladolid, Spain, on May 20, 1506, three hun 

dred and eighty-six vears ago. 

Among the strangest records of injustice 
known to the worid is the history of the 
closing years of the discoverer of the 
Western World. Instead of receiving the 
guerdon of his genius, his courage, and his 
success, Columbus was loaded with slights 
and indignities. While engaged, toward 
the end of 1498, in reorganizing the colony 
of Hispaniola—now the Island of Haiti— 
he became a victim of malice on the part of 
those most deeply indebted to him, and in 
consequence was succeeded by a Commis- 
sioner sent from Spain by Ferdinand. The 
first act of his successor, Francisco de 
Bobadilha, was to put Columbus into chains | 
and send him to the mother country. 

‘‘Are you taking me to death?” inquired 
the Admiral when Bobadilla’s flunkey came 
to conduct him from his cell to the caravel 
destined to carry him back to Cadiz. So 
astouished was he by the heartless ingrati- 
tude of Ferdinapd that he stated that the 
only fact which could further astonish him 
would be the royal permission to retain his 
life. On the voyage to Cadiz the officers of 
the caravel offered to liberate him from his 
chains, but were met with a proud reply 
that the irons had been put upon him by 
the authority of their Majesties, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, that they would be worn until 
their Majesties personally gave instruction 
forthe removal of the fetters, and that he 
would always preserve them as memorials 
of the reward of his services. The indig- 
nation throughout Spain caused by this 
treatment led Ferdinand to deny that 
he had authorized it. But notwithstand- 
ing his disclaimer it was evident that 
he was displeased with the commercis] 
unproductiveness of the lands discovered, 
and his dissatisfaction was adroitly 
increased by the courtiers who were 
scandalized that so high a title of 
nobility as that of High Admiral should be 
given to a Genoese plebeian. 

In consequence of these reasons Columbus 
was relegated to obscurity for ever two 
years, Ferdinand replying with polite 
evasions to the Admiral’s petitions for 
marine employment. 

Ultimately, early in 1502, when advanced 
in the sixties, Columbus was placed in com- 
mand of an expedition to discover a pas? 
sage through what is now the Gulf of 
Mexico. It was thought that the passage 
would open a short cut to Cathay and Cip- 
ango, and thus throw Spain into quick 








brother of Judge Walter O. Gresham and 
a veteran of the Mexican and Civil Wars, 
is dying at Zanesville, Ind. His physicians 
have given up all hope. 


Miss Minna K. Gale, formerly leading 
lady with Booth and Barrett, is to be mar- 


communication with those supposedly 
wealthy regions. The Admiral at once 
} undertook the direction of the fleet. On 
May 9, 1502, he set sail from Cadiz with 
four caravels and 150 sailors. His voyage 
was a series of disappointments. He was 
forbidden to refit his vessels by his own 





ried to Archibald C. Haines, of the Equita- 


ble Life [Insurance Company of New York. 
Miss Gale will not retire from the stage. 


colony of Hispaniola, ruled by his enemy, 
| Ovando. In coasting along the south 
bounds of the Gulf of Mexico in the sum- 


pay for my slight sustenance.” 

On May 19, 1506, the day before his death, 
he added a codicil to his will, which he had 
drawn in 1498. On May 20 he passed away 
peacefully murmuring in Latin the words: 
‘*Lord, into Thy hands [ commit my spirit.” 

By his will his hereditary offices were 
bequeathed to his elder son, Diego, and his 
heirs male; failing such, the offices were to 
descend to his second son, Fernando, and 
Fernando’s heirs male, and, failing them, 
to his brother Bartolommeo and his heirs 
male. Only in case of extinction of the 
male line should the offices go to the fe- t 
male line. Che head of the house was to 
possess the title of Admiral. A _ request 
was made that his heirs should annually 
give tothe poor one-tenth of their income. 

In 1513 a marble tomb was tardily built ] 
above his remains by Ferdinand, who 
placed on it the inscription: 

‘A Castilla y & Leon 


Nueuo mundo dio COLON 


Colambus’s remains were fated to cross 
the Atlantic to the islands of the Western 


tropics, among which the most illustrious Real Estate & Mortgage Broker. 


years of his life were passed. Buried at 
first in the convent of St. Franc's, Valla- 
dolid, they were taken to Seville, and in 
1536 they were carried across the ocean to 
Santo Domingo and placed in the crypt of 
that capital’s great cathedral And now 
comes a strange story concerning their 
history with the last century. 

In 1795 Spain wished to remove the 
bones of her renowned navigator to the 


cathedral at Havana. The crypt of the 
Santo Domingo cathedral was opened, and We | \ 
remains supposed to be those of old Colon i) 


were transferred to the Cuban capital. But 
on May, 14, 1877, workmen occupied in mak- 
ing alterationsin the first cathedral came 
upon acrypt containing a metal box with 
the inscription: ‘‘Don Luis de Colon, 
Duke of Veraguaand Marquis of Jamaica.” 
This Duke was Columbus’s grandson. The | 
discovery led to a search, and two other 


crypts were founa. One was empty, for | work executed in a strictly First-class ma 


from it, as now believed, the remains 


which were transferred to Havana in 1795 | Estimates promptly furnished for Hotels. Plt 
weretaken. The other crypt contained a | send for Price Lists. 
{metalic sealed casket on which was the! 


inscription: ‘‘Descubridor de la America, | 
Primer Almirante.” This casket was opened | STEAM CARPET BEATING. 
| 


and on the inside of the cover was: * /j- 
lustrissime y Esclarecido Baron Don Cris- | 
rovaAL CoLon.” On the two ends and on 
the front was found **C. C. A.,” standing 


for ‘‘Cristoval Colon, Almirante.” In the | Furniture repaired and recovered. 5 
Drapery Work. 


casket were bones, dust, a Jeaden ball, and 
a silver plate inscribed with: ‘ Ultima | 
parte de los restos del Primer Almirante, | 
Don Cristoval Colon, Descubridor.” 
Toall this the Archbishop of the island 
certified under oath, and his testimony was | 
corroborated by many prominent citizens. 
One can scarcely doubt that a mistake was 
made in 1795, when Havana authorities | 
supposed that they were taking to their | 
own city the dust of the Admiral. Very | 
possibly certain patriotic priests of the 
Santo Domingo cathedral were aware of | 
the error and did} ot see fit to correct it, | 
choosing that their own cathedral should | 
have the glory of protecting the finder of | 
the Western Hemisphere, and relying upon | 
posterity to discover the factsin the case. | 
| 





STaTE OF OnI0, Crry OF TOLEDO, ) __ 
Lucas Counry. teak 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the s.nior partner of the firm of F. J. | 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City | 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm wil! pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of Dec., A.D. 1886. 


—_—tn, 


A. W. GLEASON 


Se 
2 RAL | Notary Public. 


—— 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- | 
faces of the system. Send for testimo- | 
nials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
RS=Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


5 to 6 per cent. 


J.B. BRYANT ana CABINET-MAKER 


711 Tremont St. 
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A large amount of money to 


oan at 4 to 4 1-2 per cent. 
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ALKINS PAINE, President, 
N. M. LIVINGSTONE, Treasurer 
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INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALT! 


PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
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9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Prosecute and defend suits in any Cou 
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“SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 


HE BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


\!] persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 
S ties of Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 
aluable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
ts recent issues THE COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 
THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 5S. C. CHANDLER, 
Boston Scientific Society. 
THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. S. SHa.er, 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society 
THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
WaDLIn, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. | 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. 
J. B. HARRISON. 
| 
THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. | 
SaMvuEL H. ScuppeEr, before the Boston Natural History Society. 
rHE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. Jonn Trevor: 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 
THE GYPSY MOTH. Cuarves V. Rixey, before the Lowell Institute. | 


| 
| 
before | 
| 
i 
| 
| 








before the 


(Original for this journal.) | 


read by 


).—SOILL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. 
CopLey WINSLOW. 

THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 
Antiquarian Society. 
VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Joun Rircuie, Jr. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND 
SmytTu, before the American Antiquarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the 
Byron Groce, at the Annual Reception. 
SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. 5S. C. CHANDLER, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. 
March 5.—THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. 
W. HENRY WINSLOW. 
RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. Henry P. Curtis, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. M. Harriotr, before the Royal | 
Meteorological Society. | 
10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin PD. Meap, before the | 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 
26.—ARTJFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. WILLIAM voenint 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 


RUSSELL, 


Joun Rrreuie, JR. | 
(Original for this Journal.) Wut.iaM | 


GrorRGE Baur, before the American 
EGBERT C. 


President 


(Original for this Journal.) 





his publication will be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuable papers 
promptly, in full and complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 
subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. 
(he possessor of a file of Tuk COMMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
ight of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 
He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. He is 
ist of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 
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TO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
> ‘“ convenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
o> 


_ Who renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2.50 for 
_ that purpose direct to this office 


A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 


stated, to all subscrit jing at this office ana remitting ten cents addition al ror 
postage on the Binding Portfolio. 


“ ‘ppropriately lettered and made to contain the numbers of Tak ComMoNweattn for 
p ‘be entire year (fifty-two nambers.) 

* "hia os] . . 
i This will enable our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 
» “Ave a permanent value and a lasting interest. | 
B 
= THIS OFFER IS FREE 

4 





- The publishers are able to supply back numbers toa limited extent, but make this 
over in order that the readers of Tak ComMONWEALTH may ‘“‘SAVE THE COMMON- 
WE AL TH" for themselves. 
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HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles, 


FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


Opposite the>Common.) 


CARPET 
--~GLEANSING 


Rugs, Furniture, Bedding, Clothing, ete., clean- 
sed, disinfected and ridded of moths by 


Heated Naphtha Process. 


Send orders by mail and our team will call. 


CHURCH CLEANSING CO., 
Works, 027 Harrison ‘ave 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND— 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, eplile PSY yl 
brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. The onl 
paralytic institute in the United States My 


and ad~ice at the institute free. Patients walted upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
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Polish all Metals with 
STARINE. 


—Everybody Recommends It. 


~— For sale by all Hurdware and Mill 
~ Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


$2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
p}., 2c. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St.,'Boston 


GOOD RICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street. 

Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy; 

spec i i! facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce, 
with laws of all States in press. 


M,C. A, CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 
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- rs 25 Washington Serest, 
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CATARRH, 


Hay Fever, Lung and Throat me 
Permanently Cured by 


DR. CORNBLOOM, 


521 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Opposite R. H. White & Co. 


3 Months’ Treatment $10. 


| Free carriage to and from the depot. 


Union a Hot & Hotel Dan 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

Che restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 


DAM & DBE REVERE, shoe scaipecsiaall 


igure HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Rates, 
$2.00 per day. 


Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Mahi. sroha- st 


| RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 

lectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. Dining Room 


and Bar first-class, 
Rooms, 75c., $land $2 per day. 
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A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 


INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL. 


Is carefully prepared from the vital proper- 
ties of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will positively 
| restore the weak and nervous to a healthy ccn- 
| dition. Improves the appetite, 


| Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System. 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 
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12 BOSTON 
Mr. Jixey has not only surrounded him- 
GINGER ALE self with a remarkably strong cast, but has 





been fortunate in securing a chorus of 
—aAND— sixty voices especially adapted to an opera 
in which singing plays so strong a part. 


COMMONWEALTH. 


The Right Kind of Vacation. 


Let every student have all the rest, recre- 


ation, diverson, amusement required for 


R Novel plans are being perfected which oe ory me Soe on 
when carried out will make the Globe an YUt De does not need one quarter of a year, 


ideal summer resort, s0 to speak. As Mr. 

FOR LUNCH. ‘Dixey said yesterday :—‘You had better 

advise vour friends to bring their overcoats 

~ and wraps, for we shall have this house so 

cool as to be able to make our own ice 

Don't offer your guests cheap ccrackers or In: | nie theatre will also be lavishly decorated 

with flowers and plants.” Something of the 

strength of the cast may be gathered when 

|it is announced that Mr. Dixey has secured 

. p > ez y ‘> 1 goa. (a8 prima donna Miss Juliet Corden, former- 

SIMPSON SPRING ly of the Bostonians, where she won the 

high place in the esteem of the mnsical 

public as Arline in ‘The Bohemian Gir] 

Miss Corden has been in Europe for the 

past year studying, and her return to the 

| stage will be hailed with favor. She has a 

| high soprano voice, and petite form and is 
jadmirably suited to the part of Phyllis. 


ferior Ginger Ale 


CWhite Eabel) 
GINGER ALE. 


* FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 


OFFICE 

The cast of ‘Little Tipps tt,’ to be pro- 
duced at the Boston Museum on Monday, is 
as follows Austin Tippett and Oliver 
Newton, prrtners in misfortune and busi- 
Attention is called to the fact that * The | ness, Charles Coote and Arthur Forrest 


Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston. 





: , ‘ Kdward Brodside Dunker, a retired er 
Dramatic Weel now appears on pag 2 nf i) 18) DK , r re mel 
‘ chant, uncle and guardian of Madge, 

the Commonwealth Jacques Kruger; George Gibb, his confi- 


i dential valet and butler, Charles Swain; 
Rufus Delaney, a deputy sheriff, Sheridan 
DRAMA AND MUSIC. Tupper; Madge Tippett, Tippett’s wife, as 
the surname may suggest, Mabel Bert; 
Clara Newton, Newton's wife, as the sur- 
name mays — Grace Thorne; Gerani 

That the success of Abbot and Teal'’s | um Gibb, Gibb ife, as the surname may 
new play is too firmly established for the | suggest, Wil Atte n; Little Tippett and 
critics to Tippett over. Little Gibb, seen, but not heard, (if they 

That tropic love and hate spoke In the | bebave well,) by himself. 
splendid Salvini performance of Cavalle- 
ria. 

That it will be jolly natural to see Dix- 
ey’s Lord Chancellor again. 

That Mr. Sullivan’s Broderick was char 
acteristically Agra sive. 

That a few favored folk spenta sunny 
hour in Bohemia at the Annie Clarke dinner 
on Tuesday. 

That audiences and players alike have 
been Wealth-y at the Tremont Theatre 
this week. 

That with the plump hands of Miss Hall, 
it is paradoxical to associate a Pauline. 

That the Last Word of the Daly Com- 
pany will call us all to be Forester: 

That as Boston's 400 depart, Mr. Harri 
gan’s arrive. 

That Stage Whispers herewith hush 
themselves, until the opening of the new 
season. 


Stage Whispers Say: 


The Penalty of Fame. 


Fame, like position, has its ugly side, 
| writes ‘Ouida’ in the North American; 
| whatever phase of .it be taken, whatever 
celebrity, notoriety, distinction, or fash- 
ion, it brings its own penalties with it, and 
it may be that these penalties underweigh 
its pleasures. 

The mostcruel of its penalties is the loss 
of privacy which it entails; the difficulty 
which it raises to the enjoyment of free 
jand unobserved movement. Whether the 
|} owner of a well-known name desire priv- 
acy for the rest of solitude, for the indul- 
}gence of some affection of which it is 
desired that the world shall know nothing® 
| for the sake of repose and ease, or for the 
pursuit of some especial study, the g- 
| nig sighed for is almost always impossible 
| to obtain. 

Many of our theatres are dark for the| Find the most retired and obscure of 


summer with the fall of to-night’s foot-| places, amidst hills where no foot but the 
lights. herdsman’s treads, and pastures which 
‘Little Tippett,’ given by the Abbott and feel no step but those of the cattle, a moun 
Teal Company, will come to the Boston | in or forest nook which you fondly be- 
Museum on Monday for a summer visit. lieve none but yourself and one other kuow 
; ; | of as existing on the face of the globe; 
‘Puritania,’ the new comic opera, will be} yet brief will be your and your companion’s 
given an elaborate production by the Pau- | enjoyment of it if your life or one of your 
line Hall Opera Company at the Tremont | lives be famous; the press will trac’ you 
Theatre next week. like a sleuth bound, and all your precau- 
‘The Family Circle,’ the quaint and droll tions will be made as naught, and, indiff- 
comedy which in a week’s stay bas much | erent to the harm they do or the misery 
commended itself to public favor, will| they create, the Paul Prys of broad sheets 
continue the attraction at the Columbia | Wil! let fn the glare of day upon your dusky, 
Theatre until further notice. | mossy dell. 


Announcement and Chat. 


‘The Forresters,’ Tennyson's exquisite 
ldyllic drama, which has been received 
with such delighted pleasure alike by the 
public and the press, will be given by the 
Daly Company, beginning on Monday, for 
the second and concluding week of their 
engagement at the Hollis St. Theatre. 


Municipal Reform. 


The tendency in’ this country is to con- 
centrate municipal authority in a few 
hands, says Moortield Storey in the New 
| England Magazine. In Glasgow and Bir- 
The Globe Theatre will close its doors mingham the best results are achieved by 
for one week only; on Monday, June 15, | enlisting alarge number of able citizens and 
opening them fora brilliant production of | dividing the work among them, some tak- 
‘lolanthe.’ jing charge of sewers, others of lights, 

Manager Geo. B. McLellan will furnish be - Pee 
for ‘Puritania’ as fine a company as has = bon akes little difference which system 
ever engaged in such @ production. Miss | prevails if only good men are induc ed to do 
Pauline Hall, whose beauty and whose rare | the work. Make matiy OG palar estimation 
vocal gifts are well known here, heads the | **, grest a tribute to a man’s business 
company. Miss Louise Beaudet, Miss ability =o make him ao alderman sai 0 Se 
Edith Sinclair, Miss Irene Verona, all have | ™@*Ke him a director of a bank or railroad, 
most acceptable roles in the work. Mr. brs ines Wil'be glad = caus aa oe 
Fred Solomon, a comedian with few equals, ym on Errevemens. Rate is, as as 1 be 
who is, however, content not to be a star, day, rather a questionable distinction to be 
Mr. Edw. Favor, well known from his | 2’O™inent in city politics, and except the 
‘Ship Ahoy’ popularity; Mr. John Brand, | {°W Whose public spirit leads them to do a 
the best baritone in light opera in this | “!8agreeable public duty or whose ambition 
country; Mr. Arthur KE. Miller, another makes them tase manicipal office as the 
fine baritone, also have great roles dramat- | “Tt Step in public life, the men who hold 
ically and musically in the work, and an |°!*Y offices will do neither their their city 
orchestra of thirty anda chorus of fifty nor themselves Say Credit. If our city 
will also engage in the production. ~ | officers are bad men we cannot have too 

few. Of aldermen or councilmen who 

Mr. Eben Plympton will entertain Miss jintrigue for patronage or consider only 
Annie Clarke as his guest of honor at his’ what their votes or influence in the city 
Plymouth country-house, the ‘Grange,’ at legis!ature can be made to yield, the fewer 
a house-party invited by him, for Saturday | we have the better. 
and Sunday of this week, and which in Once persuade the people that the govern 
cludes several well-known players and / ment of a city is a mere matter of busines’ 
newspaper folk. and induce them to treat it as such, and 

Judging from the preparations well — ees Nene: 
under way, the coming production of ‘Io- a - 
lanthe’ at the Globe Theatre will bejby far Prof. Charles A. Hobbs of Phillips Exe- 
the best that Gilbert and Sullivan’s most ter Ac ademy will spend the summer in 
successful opera has ever had in this city. Europe. 





writes Prof. Thwing inthe North American 
Review. A healthy student, avd such as Il 
constantly have in mind, can get as much 
vigor out of two months as out of three 


Eight weeks in the woods will give all 
necessary power as wellasthirteen. Eight 
weeks in the dissipating and charming en- 


joyments of society are better than thirteen 


for his college arms. A short vacation is 
better for a tired and healthy man than 
more, than a long one spent in laborious 
diversions. 

We are trying to find a way in which 
college men can begin their professional 
career before the age of twenty-seven. 
‘Shortening the college course’ is a bad 
method for securingthis aim. The college 
course is none too long, but the vacation is 
too long. Each student spends more than 
one year of his four in vacation. He can- 
not afford to spend so long a time. The 
college period is the only period of his life 
when he finds so long a period of rest 
necessary. 


The Servant Girls of the Day. 


Thecarrying out of three points, writes 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr in the North American 
Review, would probably revolutionize the 
whole condition of service: First, the re- 
sation should be put upon an absolutely 
commercial basis, and made as honorable 
as mechanical, or factory, or store service 
Second, duties and hours shouid be clearly 
detined. There should be no interference 
in personal matters. There should be no 
more personal interest expected, or shown, 
than is the rule between any other employ- 
er and employee. Third, if it were possi- 
ble to induce yearly engagements, they 
should be the rule: for when people know 
they have to put up with each other for 
twelve months, they are more inclined to 
be patient and forbearing; they learn to 
make the best ot each other’s ways, and 
bearing becomes liking, and habit strength 
ens liking, and so they go on, and on, and 
are pretty well satisfied. 


The Sapphire Beds of Montana. 


Close to Helena, on ledges whicb mark 
two former levels of the Missouri River, 
are the world-famous sapphire and ruby 
beds, 8000 acres of which, with 2000 other 
acres under water, have recently been ac- 
quired by an English company of noble- 
men, bankers, jewellers, and others for 
$2,000,000, the mere value of the gold 
which it is thought will be taken from the 
dirt. 

That sapphires and rubies were there has 
been known for twenty years or more, 
some miners having kept the finer speci- 
mens, and others having thrown them ont 
of their pans into the river by the hundred- 
weight as pebbles of no value. 

The truth, as I get it from experts, 
writes Julian Ralph in Harper’s Magazine, 
is that these stones are true rubies and 
sapphires, and the only opportunity they 
afford for criticism lies in the fact that 
{very nearly a'l of them are much lighter in 
color that the Asiatic gems of the same 
sort. In other works,  pigeon’s blood 
|rubies and sapphire-blue sapphires are 
found there, but not often. And yet these 
stones are of far greater brilliancy than 
the Asiatic gems that fashion has ap 
proved; indeed, they are often like dia- 
monds, and as their hardness is next to 
that of the diamond, their lustre must 
prove enduring. 

The gems are found on the bed-rock 
under eight or ten feet of soil, along with 
crystals, nuggets of gold, gold dust, gar- 
nets, and pebbles. The land was bought 
by two Michigan lumbermen. brothers, 
who now treasure a million in cash and 
a million in shares of the new English com- 
pany—rewards for their foresight. 

One of the English experts who examined 
the gem fields announced it to be his 
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MUSIC HALL 


PROMENADE CONCERTS 


SEVENTH SEASON. 


Grand Orchestra of 90. 


Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, luc 


EVERY EVENING 8 TO 11 


Tickets now on sale at Music Hall 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


LIARRIS & ATKINSON. 


478 to 986 Washington St 


Every Evening at 8.15 Mats. Wed. & § 


LAST WEEK. LAST TIMES 
Of Charles Frohman’s Comedians 
In the Screaming Hit, 


_ THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


* The Livellest Play of the Veu: 
* * * The Liwellest Play of the Vea: 


JUNE 138—Engagement of Mr 
EDWARD HARRIGAN 
and his N. Y¥. Co. in “Reilly and the 40« 


HOLLIS CHEATRE., 
ISAAC B. RICH.....+++--- Proprietor 


June 6th—Closing Week of the Seaso 
and Second and Last Week of 


AUGUSTIN DALY'S COMPANY, 


First time in Boston of * the entire 
poetic comedy, by Lord Tennyson 


“THE FORESTERS.” 


New and Original Music by Sir Art! 


' 


Evenings atS8sharp. Mats. Wed. & 5S 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. BR. MM. FIRB LD. ccc cccccccccccevseces 


SECOND ANNUAL ENGAGEM 
REGIVNING MONDAY, JUNIE ort 
-OF THE 
ABBOTT AND TEAL COMED' 
With the Greatest of Al 
FRENCH COMEDY SUCCESSES 


LITTLE 
TIPPETT 


Even’gs at8. Wed. and Sat, at2 
Preceded by a Promenade Concert 
the Front Hall. 
EXTRA MATINEE 
JUNE 17, BUNKER HILL DAY. 


YARMOUTH S$. S. C0. 


CLIMITED) 


Boston to Yarmouth 


CONNECTING FOR ALL POINTS IN 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


The New Fast Steamer, DOs 


During June, from south side Lewi 
Boston, every Tuesday and Friday, at 12 « 
noon From Yarmouth every Wednesd 
Saturday Evening. 


SEVENTEEN HOURS ONLY AT SEA. 


Send 25 cents in Stamps for our Eleg 
Illustrated “Guide Book’? to Nova Scot k 
Tickets, Staterooms and Folders, address 
G. HALL & CO., 64 Chatham st.; THOMA~ 

, COOK & SON, 332 Washington st.: RayMO% 


WHITCOMB, 296 Washington st.; W. H.! 


opinion that the diamond must sooner or parker House, Boston. 


later be found in Montana. 


An Excellent Polish. 


Among the number of silver and tinware 
polishes that meet all requirements and 


give perfect satisfaction ‘Starine,’ in the 
estimation of a very large number of 


housekeepers, is unexcelled. It has been 


he market f¢ iany vears, and . 
constantly increasing demand for it prac- | TRIAL 2,44. STANDARD BRED. 


tically demonstrates the hold it has ob- | Sire, RED W' LKES, sire of Re« i Bell, 


tained on public opinion as exemplified by 
the views of careful housewives. The 
Headquarters for ‘Starine’ are at 60 
Federal Street and it is for sale by dealers 
generally. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has beep 
asei by mothers for their children teething. It Terms $25 to warrant mare in foal, $2 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at at time of service, balance when mare f 
pain cures wind colic,and is the best remedy for 
iMarrh@a. 2c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists 


throughout, the worlk!. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
WINSI Ow’sS SOOTHING SYRUP.’ 


) J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mas* 


- BRAINTREE WitKEs: 











| 68 others in 2.30 list, 13 being in 2.20 lis 
Dam, MOLLY, by Williams’ Mam r 
dams of Santa € laus, 2.17 ¢,and Mambri: 
2.28, etc. Molly produced Rachael 
dam of Raven, 2.26‘ at three years). ‘ 
Braintree Wilkes is a very handsome, 
seal apate n horse, foaled in Kentucky! 
hands, 1/50 pounds. ; 
will Lat season 1892, to close Augus ' 
stable of Fayette Northrup, No- Adams, 
Mass. 








Catalogue mailed on application. 
Cc. G. LEONARD, Prop. 
' Wilmington, }& 
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DISCIPLINE. 


BY EPMUND GOSSE. 
is full of scented fruits; 
-arden blooms with stocks and cloves; 
r the wall my fancy shoots, 
inkers after harsher loves. 


~my foolish heart repines— 
i not housed within ajwaste 

vet f »wers and syrup wines 
sweet, but are not to my taste. 


’ 


¢ moor, a wattled hut, 

ing smoke of sodden peat, 
of a russet nut, 

nake my weary pulses beat 


i brain that blindly swerves! 
t that strives not, nor endures! 
wers are hardships to your nerves 
a garden lot is yours! 
—| Athenxum 


; heaven 


An Experience. 


| stories of mistaken identity are 
be rare, but M. R. McVickar 

n Harper’s Bazar 

sting adventures have not been 


is in my existence,” Chester re 
ym the corner of the sofa, plac- 

ge soft cushion behind her, and 
¢ her feet comfortably; ‘but I can 
1e [that happened only last sum- 


i which, I think, is somewhat out 
rdinary run. We were in Paris 
‘ One morning I went alone to 
rs in the ,Rue——and drew som 
r my sister. As I came out, I 
i Mr. Fairman, who was passing 
and he immediately joined me, | 
‘ , if | would allow him to accompany 


lestination, whatever that might | 


id known Arthur Fairman slightly 


iber of years, and probabl: would | 


ive become better acquainted with 
{ we not met in a foreign land. 
seems to bea fraternal feeling be- 


(Americans abroad that in many 
ises would not exist at home. At any 
{gave him the desired permission, 


the life 
Paris boule- 


we strolled along, enjoying 
ty so peculiar to the 


\ : \t the Maison D ——, where I had 
i m to leave me, he remarked | 

suld be glad to wait while I tried 

ral hats. Must I confess that I 


ig myself upon having made 
g of a conquest of a formerly in- 
acquaintance. 
for after 


! 
\ thi 


greeted mein the same amiable 
ind asked me to lunch with him 
ifé Cambon. Charming man! I 


a moment, then accepted, as I 
turning home would mean a solitary 
il—at the best, a hurried, unsatisfying 


t was, I had an extremely pleasant 
We secured atablein one of win- 


ws, and Mr. Fairman almost immediate- 
ed if I had ever been to Rassia. I 
iis Was our principal topic of con- 
rsation. 1 was surprised to find him 


such a travelled, cultivated man and so in- 
resting a talker. The lunch was excel- 
ilso the company, and when he bade 


lieu at the hotel, [am sure it was 
Witla sincere regret on both sides, particu- 
irivas he was about leaving Paris for 
London, and our renewed acquaintance 


would have to be suspended until we met 
New York. My sister returned from a 
iopping expedition later in the afternoon, 

| gave hera graphic account of how I 
tthe morning, concluding, ‘And here 
money you wanted,’ my hand gliding 
ly pocket. It was empty! My purse 
lisappeared without a tear in the ma- 
mark its exit. Ihad not taken it 
ifter leaving the bankers; of that I 
ilmost certain; therefore my pocket 
st have been picked en route. I remem- 
a crowd of people in the Rue Dau- 
which jammed the narrow  side- 

s, but Mr. Fairman had been behind 
© entire way. 
ered. 


‘im atonce. Perhaps we could stop him 
re he left the city. I looked at the 


t 


kK was striking four. 
1 inurmured, hopefully. 
m immediately.’ 


R 
Db 


‘He leaves at 

‘I will send 
Then, remember- 
it I don’t know his address. Is it 
; sking?’ I went over to the win- 
ind gazed absently out. I had been 
ng passers-by for some time, feeling 
y Gepressed, when suddenly I caught 
of Mr. Fairman hurrying along on 
Opposite side. Whatluck! Without a 
‘ xplanation to my sister, I ran to 
r, down the staircase, and into the 


¢ 
iP 


€ ¢ . 

/ & lew seconds I had overtaken him, 
wate trying to regain my breath, 
‘ged to tell him of my loss. 









His patience was | 
three-quarters of an} 


Could he help me, I | 
My sister advised me to write | 


He was | boards. 


| ‘*He walked with me back to the hotel 
entrance, and I gave him a minute de- 
scription of my pocket-book and its con- 
tents, after which he excused himself, as 
he said he must return to his apartment 
‘before going to thetrain. In spite of his 
kindly interest, as is usualin such cases, 
the money was never heard of again. 
*“‘A few days ago,” 
ued, drawing a long breath and sitting 
more erect, ‘‘I met Mr. Fairman on Fifth 
|Avenue, and stopped to speak to him. 
‘How have you been since I saw you last 
summer in Paris? I exclaimed, cordially. 
He shook my hand rather mechanically, I 
|thought, and seemed somewhat puzzled 
‘Do you know,’ I went on, ‘we never found 
}any trace of that money that was stolen?’ 
|} And I added, laughing, ‘We almost .accus 
ed you of petty larceny.’ 
| “Mr. Fairman’'s face wore an 
}nary expression. ‘Paris? Petty larceny?’ 
[he stammered, looking at me, ‘Bat, my 
|dear Mrs. Chester, I have not been abroad 
| for three years!’ 


extraordi- 


“For a moment there was ai dead 
isilence, each gazing at the other. ‘Not 
jbeen abroad?’ [ gasped unbelieving 


‘But I saw you; I launched with vou.’ 
“‘T can prove an alibi whenever yon 
please,’ Mr. Fairman replied, seriously. ‘I 


spent August and September with my 
| sister Carrie in Newport.’ 

|} ‘Then the truth flashed over me. The 
i} small differences I had not noticed before 
| became only too clear now The clever 


duplicate had traded on his mistaken iden- 
tity, and had calmly lunched me, and rifled 
my pocket to pay forthe spree. Well, it 
was a good lunch, but it cost me one thou 
sand francs.” 


Thomas Curtis Clarke offers a solution 
of the problem of rapid transit in his arti- 
cle in Scribner’s for June. He 
forth in this way: 

In an ideally perfect system of rapid 
transit: 1. The lines should run from the 
business centre of the city in all directions } 
to the suburbs, like the spokes of a wheel, 
so far as the physical features of land and 
water will admit. 2. The lines should 
follow those streets which are already bus- 
iness thoroughfares. 38. The system should 
one upon which cars can move with 
equal speed in all parts of the city. 4. No 
|changes of cars should be necessary. 5. 
| The system should be a flexible one, capa 
ble of extension through the outlying and 
| thinly settled districts without too much 
cost. 
| The manner of carrying out this 
be as follows: Beginning in the 
we should have the present 





sets it 


be 


would 


electric or 


sufficient movement of ordinary vehicles to 


hour, or even more. 
of the city is reached where a slower speed 
becomes necessary, the cars should ascend 
upon an elevated railway and run on it 
until either narrower streets, or any other 
reason, makes this kind of line objection- 
able. Then the line should descend from 
elevated to subway and pass under that 
part of the city where aa elevated line 
would be inadmissible. 
the line may rise again to elevat:d, and 
again descend to the street level. 


necessary. There is no reason why this 
cannot be done by either cable motors 
drawing trailing cars after them, or by 
cars each carrying its own electric moto-. 
| Not only do the smaller electric cars in 
| Boston, but the great double-deck Pallman 
lear, carrying thirty passengers below, 





j thirty on dé ck, ascend six per cent. grades | 


| with ease. If it is desirable to run electric 

cars in trains, each should be supplied with 
lits own motor, and all be connected and 
| worked by one motorman at the end. 





How Dust Gets In. 


| When the air around us becomes con- 
| densed—shrinks into a smaller volume—it 
| becomes heavier, puts greater pressure on 
| the surface of the mercury, and makes it 
lascend in the tube: then the mercury is 
said to rise. When the air expands— 
swells into a larger volume—it becomes 


lighter, the pressure on the mercury is less, | 
the mercury sinks in the tube, and the ba- 
¥ Therefore, says | 


|rometer is said to fall. 
Mr. T. P. Teale in the Popular Science 
| Monthly, every change of height of the 
quicksilver which we observe 1s a sign and 
measure of a change in the volume of air 
; around us. 
Further, this change in tells no 
less upon the air inside our cases and cup- 
When the barometer falls, the air 


1 


volume 


3 “* Sympathetic and much distressed | around expands into a larger volume, and 

‘ : - € occurrence. ‘the air inside the cupboard also expands 
4 +o mortified at not having been | and forces itself out at every minute “she 

i inate better care of you,’ he kept | vice. When the barometer rises again, the 
te ating, apologetically; ‘you cannot | air inside the cupboard, as well as outside, 
# wil’ bow badly I feel. “However, I|condenses and shrinks, and the air is 

B there ton the police station and report the | forced back into the cupboard to equalize 

‘- ~ te iy ny way to the depot, so that your | the pressure ; and, along with the air, in 
gone’ Vv be looked after when I am | goes the dust. The smaller the crevice, 





the stronger the jet of air, the farther goes 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| 
Mrs. Chester contin- 


{to skim off a patch 


| curly-headed 


| mournfully, ‘‘Mamma, they all flew away. 
| His mother didn’t laugh at him. 


| real 


suburbs, | 
cable surface railways, where there is not | 


prevent a progress of nine to ten miles per | 
As soon as that part | 


After passing this / 


All these changes would not alweys be | 














the dirt. Witness the dirt-tracks so often 
seen in imperfectly framed engravings or 
photographs. 

Remember, ladies and gentlemen, when- 
ever you see the barometer rising, that an 
additional charge of dust is entering your 
cupboards and drawers. 


Pet Superstitions. 


Of course we all laugh at superstitions, 


and think them silly, as they are, says 
Harper's Bazar, but, nevertheless, we do 


not get away from the uupleasant feeling. 

I knew an old lady who considered it 
positively wicked and unchristian to give 
up to ‘foolish superstitions,’ but she never 
would allow any one to rock an empty 
chair in herpresence. You will see people 
in the street who have been hurrying as if 
auxious to lose uo time, stop on a corner 
and wait five minutes for a long funeral 
procession to pass. They have not the 
courage to cross through it when ap oppor- 
tunity is offered, although they may waste 
moments that are golden to them. 

Che most sensible and practical people in 
the world will often take particular pains 
of bubbles that has 
risen to the top of their tea, because some 
one in jest bas said it is a ‘sure sign of 
money.’ 


the table a little salt Is spilt be- 


If at 
tween two people, the way to avoid a 
quarrel is for each to take a pinch and 
throw it over his left shoulder. Salt al- 


ways has seemed a wonderfully powerful 
mineral from the time when we were 
small. Which of us, when a child, did not 
tinmly in that old joke about put- 
ting salt on a bird’s tail? [ remember a 
little boy in kilts who went 
out into the garden with a handful of salt, 
re-olved upon catching a bird. He was 
very patient, and cautiously tiptced around 
for along while. Finally, a little discour- 
aged, he went to his mother, and said 


” 


believe 


When we stop to think, we wonder how 
these silly superstitions, in which 
nobody believes, are in their influence upon 
our actions. We hesitate to start on a 
journey on Friday; we walk out in the 
mud rather than under a tadder; we 
don’t give knives or sharp instruments to 
our frienus; and we don’t do a hundred 
things that we might, all because, though 
we are not superstitious, we would rather 
not do what suggests anything disagree- 
| able. 


£oO 


The Kernels of Things. 


Those critics who map out territorial 
limits for the production of literature, as 
if they were considering anagricultural ex- 
pert’s report upon different kinds of soll, 
forget one important thing; li erature does 
not grow like mustard and cress or rad- 
ishes under certain climatic conditions; it 


| grows in men’s hearts and minds under 
| certrin climatic conditions, says Walter 
| Blackburn Harte in the New England 
| Magazine. 


| Human nature io all countries and in all 
/ages is practically the same, just as the 
|} grass and the skies are the same. Men 
come and go as the grass comes and goes, 
| and individual men,* like individual blades 
| of grass, may differ: but in essentials they 
are eternally the same. The natural and 
| human in literature, as in human life it- 
self, with which it must ever be insepara- 
ble or it cannot be at all, must always be 
perennial, rising above all apparent differ- 
entiation of form or expression, just as the 
men of all ages are identical with those of 
| to-day. 

The togs or the trousers do not consti- 
tute adifference in htmanity. The prin- 
cipal barriers between peoples are, and 
| always have been, difference in language 
|and nationalcustoms, but in the reconcili- 
|ation of thought, these differences have no 
|place. The literatures of the world estab- 
| lish the absolute identity of all humanity. 
|It is wofully true that most travelers and 
| writers see only externals; they subject 
| the shell of the nut to microscopic exami- 
|nation, because it is unfamiliar, and do 
not discover that the nut is the same as 
| that which is encased in their own shell. 
| But in the world’s literature only the 
hearts of things can finda place. 





The Line of Lakes. 


The above name has been applied to the Wis- 
|consin Central Lines on account of the large 
number of Jakes and summer resorts tributary to 
| its lines. among some of the well-known sum- 
mer resorts are Fox Lake, lil., Lake Villa, LII., 
Waukesha, Mukwonago, Cedar Lake, Neenah, 
Waupaca, Fifield, Butternut and Ashland, Wis. 
These lakes abound in numerous species of fish, 
such as black bass, rock bass, pickere), pike, 
perch, muskallonge, while sportsmen will find 
anabnndance of game, such as ducks, geese, 
quail, snipe, etc. Inthe grandeur of her scenery, 





SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now made in variou 
shapes 
SHORT, 
MEDIUM, and 
LONG WALST 
for 


CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 
LADIES. 


Made in 


FAST BLACK, 


drab and white, 
All genuine have — 
Clamp Buckle at hip, 
Send for circular, 


re) 
FERRIS BROS. 94) Wreadee + New York, 
For Sate by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


GOLD MSDAL, PARIS, 1878 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oi: 
has been removed, 
Ts absolutely pure and 
tt is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
».GeSTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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QUAINT, CURIOUS, 


JAPANESE RUGS 


OF 


Exclusive and Beautiful Designs, 
Superior Make and Finish. Great 
variety of shades and sizes. 


Special line of EMATTINGS from 
China and Wapan, of choicest de- 
signs and quality. 

CARPETS and RUGS, selected to 
give the best TASTE, STYLE and 
QUALITY. 


Call or address 


FRANKLIN CROSBY, 


(Late Childs, Crosby & Lane), 


944 Washington Street, 


Opp. Adams House, Boston. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWo BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf. 
ferer who wi’ .end me their Express and P, O, address, 


T. A. Slocum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


OWN YOUR HOME. 


| We buy the land and build the 
| building for you. 








the charming beauty of her rustic landscapes and | 


the rare perfection of her summer climate, the 


state of Wisconsin is acknowledged to be without | 


a peerinthe Union. Her fame asa _ refreshing 


retreat for the overheated, careworn inhabitants | 


of the great cities during the midsummer months, 
has extended southward as faras the Gulf of 
Mexico and eastward to the Atlantic. 

Pamphlets giving valuable information can be 
obtained free upon application to C. E. Brey, D. 


P. A., Boston, Mass., or JAS. C. POND, General 


Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Il.) 





We have the most perfect plan of handling real 
estate by co-operation. Call and everything will 
be explained to you, or send for prospectus. 

| Every month’s rent you pay goes towards paving 
| for your property. No capital required i 


| 200 ASSOCIATES 


Real Estate Co.,7 Temple Pl,, Room 65, Boston 
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VIVE LA FRANCE. 


[A sentiment offered at the dinner to H. I. H. 
the Prince Napoleon, at the Revere House, Sep. 
tember 25, 1861.—Dr. Holmes’s verses are reprint 
ed as apropos of the departure of Minister 
Coolidge. | 


The land of sunshine and of song! 
Her name your hearts divine; 
To her the banquet’s vows belong 
W hose breasts have poured its wine; 
Uur trusty friend, our true ally 
Through yaried change and chance 
So, fill your flashing goblets high,— 
I give you, Vive la France! 


Above our hosts in triple folds 
The self-same colors spread, 
Where Valor’s faithful arm upholds 
The blue, the white, the red; 
Alike each nation’s glittering crest 
Reflects the morning’s glance, 
Twin eagles soaring east and west; 
Once more, then, Vive la France! 


Sister in trial! who shall count 
Thy generous friendship’s claim, 

Whose blood ran mingling in the fount 
That gave our land ites name, 

Till Yorktown saw in blended line 
Our conquering arms advance, 

And victory’s double garlands twine 


Our banners? Five la France! 


O land of heroes! in our 
One gift from Heaven we crave 

To stanch these wounds that yalaly bleed, 
The wise to lead the brave! 

Cail back one Captain of the past 
From glory’s marble trance, 

Whose name shall be a bugie-blast 


need 


To rouse us! Vive la France! 


Pluck Conde’s baton from the trench, 
Wake up stout Charles Martel, 

Or find some}woman’s hand to clench 
The sword of La Pucelle! 

Give us one hour of vid Turenne, 
One lift of Bayard’s lance, 

Nay, call Marengo’s Chief again 


To lead us! Viwe la France! 


Oh, hush! our welcome Guest shall hear 
But sounds of peace and joy; 

No angry echo vex thine ear, 
Fair daughter of Savoy! 
Once more! the land of arma 
Of glory, grace, romance; 
Her love lies warm in all our hearts 

God bless her! 


and ar s, 


Vive la France 


THE HEAVENS IN JUNE. 


THE SUMMER SOLSTICE—MOVEMENTS OF 


rHE PLANETS-——-A NEW COMET. 


[From the New York Times. |} 

The choicest gift in the power of 
to bestow is the Summer solstice, 
occurs on the 20th, at six hours sixteen 
minutes inthe evening, as the sun enters 
the sign of the Crab and astronomical 
Summer begins. The culmination of old 
Sol’s power in the Northern Hemisphere 
will then be reached. His height at noon 
is the greatest, the sunrise and sunset 
points are furthest north, and the longest 
day is succeeded by the shortest night. 

The sun is without doubt the greatest 
factor in the support of terrestrial life, 
but his intense heat is tempered and gov- 
erned by the elements, air and water, 
without which life, as at present constitu- 
ted on our globe, would be unsupportable. 
The total area of the earth’s surface is 
about 200,000,000 square miles, and of this 
only about one-fourth island. The mean 
elevation of the land above the sea is less 
than 2,500 feet, while the mean depth of 
the ocean is probably about 12,000 feet. 
The total volume of the land above the sea 
level, therefore, is only about one-twenti- 
the of the volume of the ocean. 

The surface of the ground quickly be- 
comes heated by the direct raysof the sun, 
but it also quickly radiates its heat into 
the air, producing an aerial current. The 
surface of the water, on the other hand, 
absorbing the sun’s heat, rapidly commu- 
nicates it to the adjoining stratum, and, 
radiation from its surface being compara- 
tively slow, its currents transfer the heat 
so acquired to distant points. The tempo- 
rary influence on the climate is the wind, 
taking the heat and moisture from this 
heated water and transferring it to the 
land. 

The moon quartered early in the morn- 
ing of the 2d of June, and the following 
day was in conjunction with Saturn. On 
Monday next, the 6th, there is conjunction 
with Uranus, and as the distance between 
the two is a little less than two diameters 
of the moon, we could form a fairly close 
estimate of the planet’s whereabouts to the 
southward of our satellite could we but see 
the meeting. 

The next conjunction is with Mars on 
the 14th, followed five days later by Jupi- 
ter andthe waning crescent being at their 
closest for the month. Neptune’s turn 
comes next, and there is too great a dis- 
tance between the two for a pretty effect, 
even were they no further removed from 
the sun. On the 24th Mercury and the 
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young moon hobnob together, and on the place at the focus. Comets that move in | 


25th we have Venus in conjunction, with- | an elliptic path make periodic returns, and 


out there being anything noteworthy in the 
event. The series closes on the 29th, just 
before the month ends, by Saturn again | 
exchanging compliments with the fair 
Luna. The second visit, although a little 
has nothing to partic- 
it to our consideration 

Venus graces the month by appearing in 
her role of greatest brilliancy. She is still 
pursuing us as we revolve about the sun, 
and as she draws nearer her size increases 
She is, however, yielding to the strain of 
the chain that binds her to the sun, and 
before the month closes the beautiful queen 
of the night will be lost to us. We may 
still find her in daylight if we have sharp 
enough eyes, as she 
about two hours and three-quarters afte 
noontime, and is then about one-sixth of | 
the distance from the zenith to the horizon. 

Mars is morning star, although herises a 
little after 11 o’clock in the evening and 
gets up earlier as the month advances. He 
is in conjunction with the moon on the 14th, 
and is in the constellation of Capricornus. 
He is growing larger quite perceptibly and 
at the close of June will be four tim: the 
size he was when the year began. In 
August, when he in opposition, he will 
be a most glorious object, and we shall 
have his ruddy face to gaze upon 
out the night 

Saturn is evening star, 
hours of the morning 
quadrature, or 90 degrees 
the sun. His steady light, 
ruddy tinge, makes him quite easily distin 
guished, as he bears south about 
snd is about half way between 
and the horizon. He has again 
his eastern among the 
will continue hold it the remainder 
the year. 

He performs his mighty 
around the sun iu a period of a quarter of 
acentury. This-gigantic orbit formed the 
boundary to the planetary system far 
as it was known to the ancients. 

Jupiter is morning star, ana 
2 o'clock. He is nearly at the average dis 
tance from the earth, but is gradually ap 
proaching us, and js in consequence gaining 
in brilliancy and size. He isin conjunction 
with the moon on the 19th, and, although 
not a very close meeting, the waning cres 
cent and the beautiful star will form 
lovely picture in the early morning skies. 

Mercury and Neptune have a little 
ing of their own about midnight 
10th, but as they wi.l at that time be below 
the horizon, we shall not allowed the 
privilege of seeing it. A few hours before 
astronomical Summer begins Mercury is in 
conjunction with the sun, that when 
next we see the elusive planet he will be 
an evening star. Heis always so vear the 
sun, and is so constantly dodging in and 
out of the rays of the larger body, that we 
seldom get a look at him. On the 24th 
Mercury and the new moon come to their 
nearest for the mouth. 

Neptune and the waning crescent are in 
conjunction just before the old moon loses 
itself to reappear as the new. So from 
this we can conclude that the planet has 
ranged himself under Jupiter's banner and 
now forms one of the morning stars. On 
the 6th, early in the morning, Uranus and 
the moon are in conjunction, the meeting 
being the ciosest for the month. 

A line from the pole star through the end 
of Cassiopeia produced as far again will 
conduct the eye to the centre of the Great 
Square of Pegasus. Near the upper corner 
star of this square is a comet that is rush- 
ing along at the rate of hundreds of miles 
in a minute. Exactly where it came from, 
just where it is bound, or when we are to 
see it again are matters that are not at 
present satisfactorily settled. 

Comets appear sometimes with 
startling upexpectedness; they rapidly 
swell in size to an extent that in supersti- 
tious eges called forth the utmost terror; 
again, they disappear, often never to be 
heard of more. Modern science has, no 
doubt, removed a great deal of the mystery 
which once invested the whole subject of 
comets. Their movements are now toa 
large extent explained, and some additions 
have been made to our knowledge of their 
nature, though it must still be confessed 
that what is known bears but a very small 
proportion to what remains unknown. 

The tail is a conspicuous feature in those 
great comets which receive universal at- 
tention, but in the small telescopic comets, 
of which a few are generally found every 
year, the absence of the tail is quite an 
ordinary occurrence. Not only do comets 
present a great variety in appearance, but 
even the aspect of a single comet under- 
goes greatchange. The comet will some- 
times increase enormously in bulk, some- 
times it will diminish, sometimes it will 
have a large tail, or sometimes no 
all. 

The great majority of comets move in 
orbits which cannot be sensibly discrimi- 
nated from the parabola. If we consider 
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the ellipse, it would then be in perfect 
accordance with the laws of gravitation 
for a comet to pursue a path of any ellip- 
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astronomers are able to predict when they 

will next visit us; those that have a strict- | 
ly parabolic motion move gradually “toward | 

the sun, sweep around it, and then retreat | 

to an jufinite distance, never to return. 

In theexamination of the tails of various | 
ccmets it is observed that the curvilinear | 
shapes of the outlines fall into one or} 
other of three types. In the first the tails | 
point almost directly away from tbe sun | 
in a stra ght line; in the second the tails | 
back ward from the direction toward | 
which the comet is moving, and in the| 
third the curvature is still more marked. 
The most celebrated case in which several | 
tails have been seen simultaneously on the | 
same comet that which occurred in 
1744, and now known as Cheseaux's | 
comet, and which had six marvelously | 
beautiful streamers. | 

Astothe origin of comets, it is impos- | 
sible to offer more than a conjecture. I 
| has been supp sed that they may have been 
merely drawn ioto our system from the 
depths of infinite space. It has also been | 
suggested that possibly comets may have | 
originated inour system— that they may, 
in fact, have been merely fragments driven 
off from tne sun himself. Modern science 
has effectually dissipated the fear 
superstition with which, 
the advent of a comet was 
no longer look upon 
impending calamity, 
as interesting and beautiful visitors which 
ome to please and instruct, out never to 
threaten or de stroy. 
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Chinese Industry. 


I nque stionably 


industry Is of 
good qualities which may 
ill the natives of China alike, 
Athenwum. No doubt the fact 
ty-nine out of every hundred Chinamen'! 
perpetually live ‘on the ragged edge of | 
existence’ is mainly accountasle for this | 

| 
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one the 
be 
says the 


that nine- 


viriue, but it is unquestionably the leading | 
characteristic which strikes a foreigner on |} 
landing in China. No matter whether his | 
experience li.s in the crowded streets of 
such cities as Canton or amoug the villa 
communities on the northern plains, the 
same ceaseless diligence is observable 
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A belated traveler passin. through the 
cannot fail to be struck 
labor which proceed 
closed shutters of the 
workshops; aud an early riser in the coun- 
try will be robbed of all self-congratula- 
tion by finding that the fild laborers have 
completed a recognizable portion of their 
day’s work before he was astir. 

The Emperor's day begins during a great 
portion of the year before daylight, aud in 
every yamun throughout the land his ex- 
ample is followed. Such iuadefat'gable in- 
dustry would under favorable circum- 
stances produce a prosperous, Well-to do 
peopie, but in China the population is so 
that it is only by this means and by 
the eexrcise of the strictest economy that 
the natives are able to keep body and soul 
together. Nothing is wasted by them, and 
substances which it would be better to 
throw on the dust heap are not unfre- 
quently converted into food. 
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Lasell Seminary. 


The Commencement Address, June 15, 
at Lasell S.minary will be given by the 
young and gifted president of ey 
College, Rev. Wm. DeWitt Hyde, D. 
He needs no introduction. The Baca: 
laureate speaker of June 12, Rev. S. 
Steel, D. D., of Nashville, Tenn., may a 
less generally Known to a New England 
audience. He is a southern orator, a 
representative man in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South. Those who had the 
good fortune to be present at the General 
Conference four years agoin New York, 
when Dr. Steel, sent as fraternal delegate 
from the M. E. Church South, claimed 
fellowship in a speech that thrilled all 
hearts, will not have forgotten him. The 
impassioned eloquence of that address 
marked him at once a powerful pulpit 
orator. He is a man cof earnest convic- 
tions, with the full courage of them, and 
his voice has no uncertain ring in one of 
the foremost pulpits of the South-land. 


‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
oothing Syrup. 25c.a bottle. 





E, A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 abvara 
da Semple, Parts, France, and Union Park St., 
this city.) 
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A PRIZE PICTURE PUZZLE, 


The above picture contains four faces, t} 
and his three dau ghter 
man’s face, but it is 
faces o f the three y 

The pr rs of Ford’ s Prize Pills 
give an phen t Gold Watch 
person whocan make out the three shters 
to the second will be given of ¢g 
Diamond Ear-Rings; tothe ao da 
some Silk Dress Pattern, 1 1s 
w+ tothe fourtha C ein Sliver W 
and many other prizes in 
competitor must cut out the e 
distinguish the three girls’ faces 
with lead penc il on each, and enclose same 
fifteen U. S. two cent eaten for one b 
FORD'S PRIZE PII LS ee aE Pom. 

aid duty free), addres ed to EE FORD ‘PILL by 
PANY. Wellington St. Toronto, AS The person whose 
envelope is postmarked 47st will be awarded the 
first prize, and the others in order of merit 
person sending the /asf correct answer will be 
an elegant Gold Watch, of fine work 
and first-class timekeeper ; to the nerf fo ¢ 
pair of genuine Diamond Ear- Rings; 
the second to the last a handsome Silk Dre 98 
Pattern, 16 yards in any color; to the 
to the last a C oin Silver W ate h, 
other prizes in order of merit « 
last. SHALL GIV E 
100 VAL VABL K PREMIL 
there be so many sending in correct a: 
charge is made for boxing and pack 
miums. The names of the leading + 
will be published in connection with our 
ment in leading newspapers ne xt n 
premiums will be give n to those who are 
assist in introduci our medicine, N 
charged for the premiums in any w: 
absolutely given away to introduce a 
pe s Prize Pills, which are purely veg 

t gently yet promptly on the Liver, Kidn« 

owels, dispelling Headache. Fevers and ( 
< nt ansing the system thor: sughly and cure ha 
constipation, They are sugar-coated, do 
not gripe, very small, easy to take, one f 
dose, and are purely vegetab le. Perfect dig 
follows their use. As to the reliz ability of « m 
pany, we refer you to any leading wh« dont e drug 
gist or business house in Toronto, All pre 
will be awarded strictly in order of merit and w 
perfect satisfaction to the public. Pills are sent by 
mail post paid. When you answer this picture 
puzzle, kindly mention which news; 
itin. Address THE FORD PILL COMPANY, 
f t.. Toronto, Can. 
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LW. D WniSk 


Vears old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf, 


1 CURE RE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to . pt 
for a time and then have them ret« rain 
radical cure. I have made t! 

LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-| 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst ca 
others have failed is no reason for not now 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free B 
my infallible remedy, Give Express and P: 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Penrl St., N. Y- 
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We buy the land and build 
building for you. 


We have the most perfect plan of han: 
estate by co-operation. Call and every 
be explained to you, or send for be spe 
Every month’s rent you pay goes towart's 
for your property. No capital required 


200 ASSOCIATES 


_Realk Estate Co.,7 Temple P1., Room 65, 


LADIES: AND GENTLEMEN 


Can have their HANDS AND FEET put io PEBFP® 


ORDER by the skilful and,thorough man 


MRS. PEARSON, 


120 TREMONT ISTREET, 
Room 73. 
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TO A GRAY SQUIRREL. 


ny MARY FRANCES BUTTS. 


rolic we've had together 
pleasant summer weather; 
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so shy and fluttering, bought 


magic of a loving thought. 
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r fragrant dwelling leave, 


it a pine-tree’s sigh, 
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dows breaking on my view, 


g thoughts will turn to you 
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ittle friend in gray? 


—|Harper’s Weekly. 
The Temple of Baal. 


70 feet high, in- 
square court of which the side 

‘ feet long, says a writer in Black- 
- . Magazine. Part of the wall, hav- 
nto ruins, has been rebuilt from 

naterials; but the whole of the 


le, with its beautiful pilasters, 


a huge wall 


ertect. 

{ 7 4 sitors enter thecourt they stand 
astonishment at extraordinary 
their for here, 
those four high walls, is 
native Village of Tadmor. It was 
ral enough for the Arabs to build 

nud huts within these ready-made 

ations, but the impression produced 
llage in such a place is inde-- 


y strange 
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“ “ which meets eves; 


ed within 


such a vi 


el so to speak, is eaten out at 
and little but the shell remains. 
d there a flated Corinthian col- 
of columns, with entablature 
perfect, rises in stately grace far over 
wretched huts, the rich, creamy color 
and the beautiful moldings 
‘ontrasting with the clear 
loudless sky. 

est view of the whole is to be ob- 
rom the roof of the naos, which, 
autiful and acorned with sculpture, 
w all battered and defaced and has 
tamorphosed into a squalid little 
» describe the view from that 
frug : ) indeed a hopeless task. High 
the clear air and the golden 
rise the stately columns: crowd- 
‘led and heaped together below, 
1 saw tou 1 by the gladdening sunbeams, 
, Wet lresbened by the pure, free air, lies all 
t yr and wretchedness of an Arab 

nut village, 
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Greek and Latin. 


afraid that tradition is likely to be 
strong for us, writes Archbishop Thom- 


$3 per and that the old story will go on fora 
expres 3 g time tocome; that Latin and Greek 
will still be the staple of education, and 
: it the making of Latin and Greek verses 
bey 4 will be the intellectual exercise of the boys 
— e future as it has been of the boys of 
| : {donot for a moment deny that there 
6 J i iasterpieces of beautiful form in the 
7 terature. To deny it would be absurd. 
top them I uid be very sorry, for my part, to 
a give up the Knowledge I have of these 
od I ‘ucuages, and I remember what an era it 
. ” Was in the expansion of my own theught 
s vhen first l was set to work on the Re- 

oe t f Plato. 
nt But when we speak of Greek and Latin 
” erature, I suppose it is like English and 
Se French literature in this respect, that it 
ME F) contains good, bad, and indifferent. It is 
) ' Sy ‘* sreat mistake to think that everybody 
>. whi wrote in Greek wrote beautifally, or 
an tae Be ~~ hee ry work composed in Latin about 
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The Dress of Our Ancestors. 
i the influence of Roman costume 
| ‘wn country [England], says a 
er in Notes and Que ries, in the days of 
nglo-Saxons. ‘It might have been 
Uthat the loose and, we must add, 
W garments which sufficed for the | 
‘ of Italy and Greece (for Rome | 
porrowed her fashions from Greece) would 
> totally unsuited to the raw, 
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passes comprehension. It never seems * 
have occurred to Anglo-Saxon dames to | 
clothe the body in sections and have sep- 
arate garments adapted to each part. Their 
idea was to enrelop themselves in one long 
covering, adding a mantle for outdoor 
wear, while the interior clothing was of the 
most elementary kind. 

Greek women only wore one 
under the chiton, and it is amusing to fol-| 
low the struggles of learned German 
writers attempting to define the shape anc 
make of this usually invisible piece of | 
clothing, which seems to have been a cross | 
between a low-necked vest and a chemise. 
Our male ancestors were a little more 
sensible, for they wore cvarse leggins, and 
their tunics, being worn only to the knees, 
did not incommode their movements. 


The Cotton Picker. 


Mr. (¢ U. Huckaby, now of Mal 
den, Mass., in an interview, says of it: 
**]T was born and raised on a cotton plan 
tation near Macon, Miss. We ild 
make money before the war raising cot 


garment 








Ol 


ton, but since that time it has been im 
possible. No man can hire labor to 
raise cotton at aprofit, If he owns land 
he had better let it lie idle, for then he 
will only lose interest and taxes. If he 
hire S labor to raise cotton he will lose 


more rhe great cost of picking by 
hand is the principal cause of this con 
dition. I never believed it could be 
picked by a machine. A few weeks ago 
a personal friend, a merchant doing 
business on Tremont Street, » said to mi 
‘I have been investigating the Cotton 
Picker, and believe it to be a a ened thing, 
and propose to invest in its stock, but 
before doing so would like your opinion, 
as you know all about cotton-raising 
and picking.’ I told him to let it alone, 
as I considered it an impossibility for 
any machine to pick cotton. He 
replied: ‘I don’t want that kind of ad 
vice; what [ do want is your advice 
after you have seen the machine and 
examined the evidence of its value.’ 

‘*T told him that I thought it would be 
awaste of time, as I was quite positive it 


could not do what was claimed for it. 
As he insisted, I did go and see it, and, to 
my surprise, saw a machine that | 


should know would pick cotton from the 
field, even if there was no other evidence 
than a sight of its mechanical construc 

tion. But that other evidence is abun 
dant and conclusive. I returned and 
told my friend that I was sure it was all 
right, that it was the greatest invention 
of this or any other age, and that an 
investment it could not fail to be very 
profitable — far better than anything else 
I know of. Of course, he had to laugh 
a little at my sudden conversion, and | 
think he had aright to. I am now ad 
vising all my friends to visit the Com 
pany’s Office, 31 Milk Street, and secure 
at least a few shares, as I think there is 
, fortune for every one who does so.” 
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Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a@ trace of Fuse! Oil. 


NOT sold in bulk or by measure, Always In Sealed 
bottles, Beware of imitations and refilled bottles. 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels, 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature ————— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston, 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
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Personally Condu = Select Parties. 
Favorite Route. Low Bates. 


Sf | 
LEAVE BOSTON 
SuSRLIN, EVERY TUESDAY 


ulare address 








Fx or partic 
J. C. JUDSON & CO,, 
227 Washington § St. Boston, 


KELLEY & CO., 
HATTERS. 


’| Hats Made 
to Order. 
Children’s 
Silk Hats a 
Specialty. 
Silk and Der- 
| by Hats Block- 
| ed and Retrim- 
med in the 
Latest Styles. 


422 PROVINCE STREET. 
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COLUMBUS GITY 
MINING, 
MANUFACTURING 


ANT) 


DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, 


1 Beacon Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Will 


time 


offer, for a short 


only, a_ limited 


amount of its Treasury 
Stock, 


$1.00 


PER SHARE. 


$9.00 


PAR VALUE. 


PAID UP AND NON-ASSESSABLE - 


This Stock participates in the 
profits accruing from the Sale of 
Lands, Royalties on Iron, Manga- 
nese, Fire Clay, 
of Timber, 


Quarries, Stumpage 


Rentals of Hotels, Farm Lands, | 


Franchises of Street Railways, | 


the other resources of the Com= 


pany. 


$900,000 








Worth of Lots 


ALREADY SOLD. 


Brick Clay, Stone. 


Electric Light Plants, Water-Works, | 


and other profits coming from all | 
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UNuxg ANY OTHER 


It has been used by all classes 
_Since eighteen and ten, 
hnson’'s Anodyne Liniment, 
A alg to all men. 


Jd< 


—_— ~~ 


Old 
‘amily Physician in 1810, Johnson’s 


Although originated by an 


\nodyne Liniment could not have 
rvived for over eighty years except 
fact that it 


much more than ordinary merit. 


for the possesses very 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use, 


~ ee 


Stands for bottle, holding value, and hence 
Johnson's Anodyne Liniment costs 35 cents. 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment 


is Soothing, Healing, Penetrating. Once ueed alwayvea 
wanted; and dealers say “Can't sell any other.” 
E M tl 2 Should have JOHNSON's 
bbe 12) nel ANODYNE LINIMENT in the 
he vue for Croup, Colds, Sore Throat, Catarrh, Tonsilitis, 
( vous Headache, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps, Pains 
Re eves Summer Complaints like magic. Sold every 
where Price 3 cents, 6 bottles, $7.00. Express paid. 
Pamphiet free. 1. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mage. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


large dine of Library and Standing Desks 
Ofiice and Library Furniture of every description 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


=] 


Secoxd-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


FITCHBURG .°. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan. 1, 1802, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
6. 45 anes: 
8, 30 + . EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
Troy. 


ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
Parlor car to Troy. 

YAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
rf 00 ¢. Cars to Chic ago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis "= Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 

7, 00 & .M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
Buffalo. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


11.30 Aivai 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
8.00 treal. 
A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
10. 3 Cars to Montreal. 
zo ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 


3.05 vi 
7.00 Fan 


* Dally. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli 
cation. 


NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
real. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen'l Pass. Agt., 


Boston, M ase. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PusT OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,018.826.95 
LIABILITIES.....-.-+:ee0e+ 19,832,985,22 


$2,185,841.73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
| gsued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
| policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid- “up insurance values to which the 
| insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pampblets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
8s. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Aast. Secretary. 


LENP A HAND 


FOR APRIL. 


| 
| 


THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Present Status of the Indians, Miss Mary E. Dewey 


Exodus of the Utes....-- cocccce- HOV. H. F. Bond 
Elmira Reformatory....- PPEPTYTTTTTT TTT TTL eescce 
Mr. Letchworth’s Memorial.......- Soveseecccecrere 
Notes from New York.....-.. A. Blair Thaw, M.D. 


Negro Conference at Tuskegee, Ala., R. C. Beaford 


For sale by all newsmen. Annual subecrip- 


tion, $2.00. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 





] % Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE | 











LADY PO 


Made from Pure Spruce Gum, Balsams, and Extracts, which are found on 
the rugged sides and in the deep forest of the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


As this ointment contains no mineral or vegetable poison, it can be used on the 
most Delicate Skin, If you have Eczema, Salt Rheum, or any Skin Dis- 
ease, you will get rellef from one application of LADY POOR’S OINTMENT, 
for it Soothes, Heals, and Cures Old Ulcers, Open Sores, Wounds of 
all kinds, Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands and Lips. 
Bleeding or Itching Piles one application will relieve you. 


be convinced. 


If not found at druggist one box will 
twenty-five cents, by the proprietors, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 





144 State Street, 


‘* Improvement the Order of the Age.”’ 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


LEADS THEM ALL 


In Improvements of the Highest 
Order. 





AEMNEF 
SVE 





Qarnk 


R’S OINTMENT 


Is a Wonderful Soothing and Healing Preparation, 


WM. H. LYNCH & CO., 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, Boats 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, ete. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS, 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Smal! Ones to Let. 


a@- AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER... 





AWE VERS 





Send for Catalogue. 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co, 


25 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, MASS, 





Baking 
Powder 


| 


If Suffering from 
TRY I[T, and 


be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


BATH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


- 8 Boston, Mass. 


The special adm!pistrators of the eatate of the 
late Boston bookseller, T. O. H. P. Burnham, offer 
for sale, and will receive sealed proposals for the 
purchase in one lot of the entire stock of books 
left by him, until the 15th day of June next at 
noon, and will dispose of them to the highest 
bidder, provided such bid is not below the pro- 
bate appraisment valuation. 
The number of bound volumes, not including 
magazines, serial publications, pamphlets, &c., 
exceeds 209,000; they are now atored in the 
basement of the Old So ith Church, in a loft over 
store No. 106 High st., and in house, 35 Beacon 
st., where they cau be seen and examined upon 
application at the store in basement of the 
Old South Church, corner of Wasbington and 
Milk sts. 
Bids must be accompanied with a deposit 

of $500. 
F. A. BROOKS, 


M. MORTON. 
Boston, May 23, 1892. 


MISS 0. L. JOST, 
Stenographer and Type-Writer, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 








JUNE 4 1893 





CARPETS. 





SPECIAL SALE OF 


300 PIECES 





VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Partics will leave Boston July 0 and 23 for 
Two Grand Exdursions of Fifty Days to 


ALASKA 


The outward route is to be over the picturesque 
Canadian Pacific Railway, through Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Banfl Hot Springs, the grand scenery 
of the Selkirks, and Vancouver; the homeward 
route, after the Alaska Voyage of Twelve Days, 
via Tacoma, Portland, etc., and the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, with a Week in the 
Yellowstone National Park. 

Magnificent Special Trains of Palace Sleeping 
and Dining Cars, with every frst class appoint- 
ment, are to be used in crossing the continent. 
ihe Alaska trip will be on the favorite steamer 
¢ Queen.” 

Special Trip to Alaska, 48 Days, May 23. 
Tours te Colorado and the Yellowstone 
National Park, August 9 and ®; to the Yellow- 
stone Park and return, and to the Yellowstone 
Park and the Pacific Coast, September 5. 
Sixty-five Summer Tours of One to Four 
Weeks to the Principal Resorts of New England, 
the Middle States and Canada 


Send for descriptive book, mentioniag the par 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington St., (Opposite School St.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


i—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 


3—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 


38—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 


4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 


TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOT*?, 
REACHED FROM ST. PAUL AND MIN.- 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of mer of moderate means. 


3—W here renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 
8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 
a life time. 
4—Where there are good school, church, postal, 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 
free. Addresss 


F. l. WHITNEY, 


St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 


A, C. HARV EY, 








Mexphipe Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Telephone, Boston, 3342. 


Room 75. | 


Organ, 
Piano, 
Violin, 
Banjo, 
Cornet, 
Flute, 
Guitar, 


Piccolo, 


Accordion, 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS 


At 971-2 Cts. Per Yard. 


THOS. O’'CALLAGHAN & C0. 


.097, 599 and 601 Washington St. 


OPP. GLOBE THEATRE. 


RAYMOND'’S 


ROSTON 


MUSIC 
WITHOUT A TEACHER 


(EUREKA METHOD. 


Wiancr’s ** Eureka” In 
struction books for you 
faust what a teacher would 
Mio. With the Winner Instr 

tion Book for any instrums 

you can learn t 
ple, easy piece of s at 
instrument as quickly as by 
employing a teacher once a 


1 
al 


week. 
You do not need to k 
thing about music, as 


books teach all th« é 

and explain the m« 

musical terms. They are simple 
nnd FULLY ILLtUstRat.- 
ED. 


Besides the instructior 


pages 
each book contains nearly 
hundred well-chosen pieces for 
that especial instrument. 1 
alone would cost from #2. 


00 if purchased separately 


They are intended for pupils 
living at a distance from the 
music teacher, or those whose 


means will not enable them t 


Mandolin, employ one. 


In ordering ask for Winner's 
*‘EBareka”’ Method, and state 





Clarinet, 


79 


OLIVER 


Americal 





228 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


if desired. 


‘or what instrument it is wanted 
Any one of the volumes will be 
ailed, postpaid, on receipt 


‘ 


Fife. price 


CENTS. 


DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, ¥. Y. 


C. A. SHAW & CO., 


QSolicitors of 


and Foreign Paleis, 


And Experts and Counsellors in 


Patent Causes. 


NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


Personal attention given to all applica - 
Fee for services may be contingent on allows 





Easy as an Old 


When You First Put It On. 
Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stove 


Shoe 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., ges 
* to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor- Kingston and beac® c 
45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., e | ore 
Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5$5Main St. (Charles 


Distvict,) Boston, nearly oppesite Post Office. 





—— 


